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HOPE. 


With soft, subdued, and tremulous roar, 
The blue waves lap the silent shore, 
Beyond whose marge, in languid calm, 
Flowers drink the breath of summer’s balm. 


The fretting sunlight softly falls 

On the foam’s s}umbering coronals, 
And syren songs, in whispered glee, 
Float inland from the blue-lipped sea. 


Afar the mystic cadence ewells, 

As evening notes from swinging bells ; 
And all the passing waves of air 

Thrill with the murmur sweet and rare. 


A distant vessel glides along ; 

I catch the merry sailors’ song ; . 
I see the pennons flap and play, 

As still she steals along the bay. 


But as the evening, faint and fair, 

Comes nun-like through the flelds of air, 
And sinks into the lap of night, 

The vessel slowly fades from sight. 


So when the purpling splendours pale, 

And faith and sight together fail, 

Hope, like the vessel in the bay, 

Oft fades in trembling gloom away. 
—Putnam’s Magazine. 


THE DOOR-KNOCKER. 
BY FREDERIC RUCKERT, 
Translated for the “Albion” by M. A. L. 


I have loudly knocked at the House of Wealth ; 
One penny dropped from the window by stealth. 


I have knocked, too, right earnest, at Love’s Door ; 
Alas! there stood knocking some fifty more. 


I dared to stop at the Castle of Fame ; 
But only to mounted Knights answer eame. 


I also sought out the Labourer’s Thatch ; 
But the cries of woe made me drop the latch. 


I thought in the House of Content to hide ; 
But no one could show it me, far nor wide. 


There is but one more mansion, small and still ; 
And now at its dark portal, kuock I will. 


It already shelters many a guest ; 
Yet to many more will the Grave give Rest! 


—>——— 


DEATH AT THE DINNER TABLE. 


BY CHARLES MAURICE TALLEYRAND DE PERIGORD, 


From the Life of Talleyrand by C. K. McHarg, just published by 
C. Scribner. 

“ People talk of the sud/ime and ridiculous ; but the horrible and ridi- 
culcus which were mingled in that scene rendered it altogether one of the 
most powerful and extraordinary of any I have ever witnessed, either 
mimicked on the stage or played in real life. I must tell you that I had 
considered myself extremely fortunate in my traneactions with the repre- 
sentatives of the different Jtalian States, who had assembled at Lyons to 
negotiate for the protection of their liberties by France. There remained 
but one clause of our treaty to be disputed—the most knotty point of all, 
and the one which I felt would exercise my utmost powers of persuasion 
when it came to be discussed in council. In order to conciliate as much 
as possible the opposing belligerents, I had been obliged to have recourse 
to the bait which seldom fails, if well crdered and well executed, that of 
a diner diplomatique, trusting to my worthy ally, Caréme, who, in 
cookery, had talent enough in his own person to finish what our united 
talents in diplomacy had so well begun. 

“ The dinner, then, was decided on; the day had arrived; and I was 
alone in my study, composing myeelf for the great struggle which was 
about to take place, when M. de la Bernardiére came hurrying in, pale 
and breathless. ‘ Well, we have committed a pretty blunder,’ said he ; 
‘ only see ; with all the “ very clever men” by whom we are surrounded, 
what great fools we must be.’ He placed upon my desk an open letter 
which he had just received. It was from the secretary of the Archbishop 
of Milan to M. de la Bernardiére, who was then supposed to be acting as 
my secretary. A letter purporting to be written in the strictest confi- 
dence, from ‘one gentleman to another,’ from a secretary to a man of 
honour, holding the same important office, having the same ministerial 
fanctions to fulfill, &c. ; containing a sort of mysterious warning ; a kind 
of covert denunciation agaiust the whole proceedings of the Consulte ; a 
threat of failure in all our schemes ; an assurance that all the ambitious 
views of France were perfectly understood ; and the letter concluded by 
declaring that they would be unmasked if the Archbishop of Milan was 
not invited to the dinner! I must own that this announcement took us 
rather by surprise ; we had reckoned upon the Archbishop of Milan as 

one of the firmest allies of France, and it was, indeed, by a most incon- 

ceivable oversight that he had been left out. It must have occurred, no 

doubt, through some awkward mismanagement on the part of the ser- 

vants ; but, whatever the cause, and it was then too late to enter into 

examination, it became evident that the remedy must be applied at 

sone, and that the company of the archbishop must be secured without 
y. 

‘It was M. de la Bernardiére, then, who was commissioned to be the 
bearer of our humble excuses for the neglect of which the servants had 
been guilty, and our humble request that his Highness would overlook the 
awkwardness of our domestics, and accord us the advantage of his pre- 
sence at the dinner, which certainly would nut be complete without bis 
company. I must confess that I awaited the return of La Bernardiére 
with the greatest anxiety, as I was quite as fully aware of the necessity 
of securing the good-will of the archbishop as the officious secretary him- 
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ject could possibly be. La Bernardiére, however, returned triumphant, 
and the description which he gave us of his visit added to the amusement 
| caused by our groundless fears. He had found the archbishop attired ia 
flowered dressing-robe and broidered slippers, reclining ou an ottoman 
of curious workmanship, which bad been presented to him on that very 
morning by a deputation of the manufacturers of the good city of Lyous, 
and the ecene altogether had reminded him of an episode of the middie 
ages. His Highness the Lord Archbishop was a singular-looking perso- 
nage ; the melancholy expression of his countenance contrasting with Ju- 
dicrous effect with the fat, rubicund jollity of bis form and features. He 
was a large, heavy man, with a look of absolute despair, and perpetual 
groans iseued from his brawny chest, like the angry bellowings of Mount 
Vesuvius. 

“ He sighed sorrowfully when La Bernardiére was announced, and re- 
ceived him with many a lugubrious lamentation on the miserable weather, 
which, by the bye, was beautiful ; then he groaned deeply at the badness 
of the music of the mass at the cathedral on the day before, which, be- 
ing of the very best order, and under the superintendence of the o— 
master of the Emperor of Austria, had been by every one else conside 
excellent ; then he moaned at having been induced to leave his own 
country to come to Lyons, where it was evident his presence was nei- 
ther cought nor needed, and finally pronounced a most bitter archiepisco- 
pal curse upon the miserable fare of the hotel where he was staying, re- 
gretting, with most sublime energy, that he should ever have been in- 
duced to travel without bis own cook, and vowing before the Virgia that 
he never would do the like again. 

“ This was the opportunity for La Beraardiére to press his suit and to 
pray forgiveness for neglect, and to urge bis presence at our teble with 
many au assurance of the utter discomfiture and despair which his re- 
fusal would occasion. The countenance of the worthy archbishop lighted 
up at the mention of the dinner. He was evidently a bon vivant of the 
first class, and it was doubtless to this quality that be owed both the ro- 
tundity of bis person aud the mourntul diseontent under which be laboured. 
He apparently deemed, however, that « little hesitation was necessary to 
preserve his dignity in the eyes of La Beruardiére, aud be sammoned bis 
secretary to learn from bim if it were possible to accept an invitation 
upon eo short a notice—-if there were no other engagement to interfere 
with his desire to prove his respect and consideration for M. de Talley- 
rand, by accepting both the invitation and the excuses so courteously 
conveyed. Of course the secretary was too weil echooled to decide pre- 
cipitately ; he had to consult bis registers, his list of invitations for the 
week, &c.; however, La Beraardiére soon perceived that there was little 
danger of refusal. The prospect of a real French dipner, Caréme and 
Mis guet, was too much for the philosophy of the archbishop ; and as La 
Bernardiére bad anticipated, he ended by not only accepting the invita- 
tion, but almost excusing himself for having hesitated. 

“Tt was a real satisfaction to learn the acquiescence of his Highness, 
for we had waited in fear aud irembling the return of La Bernardiére. 
It was immediately resolved umong the little knot of gentlemen gathered 
in the saloon that it would be necessary to display even more courtesy 
toward him at the dinner table in conseqdence of this involuntary ne- 
glect ; and thus, much to my subsequent discomfiture, it was agreed that 
the poor archbishop was to be placed at my right hand. I was exceed- 
ingly diverted at the extreme self-complacency with which he received 
all our demonstrations of respect, all our contrivances to do him honour 
—a mixture of embarrassment aud haughtiness which I bave never seen 
equalled. But at sight of the dinner all stiffaess and formality were 
banished. His heavy countenance brightened, and he exbibited the most 
lively interest in every arrangement, tormenting me terribly to know the 
name of every dish which was handed to him, then questioning the ser- 
vant who presented it upon the nature of the ingredients employed in its 
composition, and finally calling, iu a shrill tone, for ‘ Nino,’ the short fat 
man who stood behind his chair, dressed in a livery which, I believe, is 
called beraldic, and which ia all striped and cross barred with every co- 
lour in the rainbow—red, yellow, blue, white, as many, in short, as there 
may be quarterings in the escutcheon, producing an effect more resem- 
bling that of the pictures on playing cards than anything else that can 
be imagined. 

“ This ‘ Nino’ would stoop forward and lean his chin upon the shoulder 
of his Highness, and his Highness would point with a fat, white, stumpy 
finger to some particular dish upon the table, and after a few momeuts 
whispered conversation between the pair, Nino would disappear for a 
short time, and then returo all in a heat and blaze. He had evidently 
been dispatched to the kitchen for information respecting the origin and 


at some future time upon the archiepiscopal table. 
new discovery of this nature was perfectly uncontrollable, and he would 


tempting exterior, was placed before him. 

“To me his Highness was unfolding a new chapter in the eternai his- 
tory of human eccentricity, and I watched every motion with the mos| 
intense interest. Towards the end of the repast, the ecstasies with which 
he had greeted the endeavours of our French artistes, and, perhaps, also 
the enormous efforts which he bad used to prove his admiration of their 
talents, had produced a state of excitement which rather began to alarm 
me, the more so as even La Bernardiére had not been able to win a mo- 
ment’s attention, so absorbed bad he been with the culinary excellence of 
our political system. Every dish had been discussed by the archbishop ; 
neither entremets nor hors d’euvre, however insignificant, had escaped 
investigation, uatil, at last, 1 grew perfectly amazed at the quantity 
which bad been absorbed, and perceived, with an indescribable feeling of 


the look of stolid dulness with which he now eyed the table. 


moment to breathe the air upon the staircase?” 

and immediately he!ped himself most copiously to a dish of artichauts a 
la Barigoul (a dish for which, by-the-bye, my, cook was famous), and fell 
to eating once again, as if refreshed by the pause be had been compelled 
to make. I was verily astounded! He seemed to have reserved all his 


much gusto as though he had eaten nothing since morning. 

“It was during the mastication of this most approved morse}, that La 
Bernardiére at last succeeded in making the little request in favour of our 
country, which had been hoveriog on his tongue during the whole dinner. 
His Highness hesitated not ; he was ready to grant everything ; he could 
refuse nothing to any ove in this hour of plenitude and satisfaction, and 
I, in my turn, plied him with propositions and demonstrations, to all of 
which he assented by a dignified inclination of the head. Emboldened by 
the view of my unexpected euccess, La Bernardiére took up the burden 
of my discourse, with an increase of vigor and aa increase of presump- 
tion, as is invariably the case with solicitors when undisturbed by oppo- 
sition. Question after question was proposed to the archbishop, who as- 
| sented to all our demands in the same quiet manner, until I advanced to 








the culminating point of our requests, which really did seem to stagger 
him, for he raised bis head suddenly, and remained an instant gazing on 
me with a vacant stare, then bent forward, as I thought, to whisper his 
objections more closely into my ear, and to my terror, as I looked up to 
listen for hie answer, fel! forward with bis face upon my bosum, without 
sense and without motion, the dall, gurgling sound in his throat alone 
giving assurance that life still remained ! 

“ IT cannot describe to you the alarm and horror of that moment. I 
could not shake him off. I had not strength to move the weighty mass. 

dreaded, of all things, making a scene and disturbing the whole com- 

apy, and calied as loudly as the immense weight pressing upon my 
throat and bosom would me to do, for “ Nino!” But, alas, Nino 
had been deputed to the kitchen a few minutes before, in search of a re- 
ceipt for the artichauts a la Barigoul, and [ was, therefore, compelled 
to support this ponderous mass unheeded, unobserved. In spite of the 
alarm and the personal inconvenience which I felt, for the big drops of 
perspiration were rolling down my face, and every muscle was strained 
to the utmost, yet there was something so ridiculous in the whole scene, 
that had it not been for that livid countenance so close to my own, those 
goggling, protruding eyeballs so close to mine, it would almost have 
created laughter ; but it was too horrible! I ehall never forget the ex- 
pression of that face; it will haunt me to my dying day. 

How long I might have remained in this ludicrous position I know 
not, for every one was busy and boisterous, chatting and laughing with 
his neighbour ; evem the traitor, La Bernardiére, had turned away, and 
was now in full heat of a good story, which he was recounting to his 
companion on the other side, leaving me, as he imagined, fully occupied 
with the seduction of the archbishop. At length my deliverance was ac- 
complished ; the ever-watchful Nino, all breathless and panting hot 
from tbe kitchen, perceived my danger even from the door of the ban- 
queting-hall, and, bounding across tke floor, seised bis master by the 
coliar, and pulled him backward, with violence, into his chair, where he 
lay motionless. By @ simultaneous movement, as if attracted by some 
magic spell, the whole company turned at once toward us;—a cry of 
horror burst from the guests, at the contemplation of that ghastly coun- 
tenance. The confusion, of course, became general, every seat was aban- 
doned, and the guests crowded round us with recommendations and offers 
of assistance; but the screaming voice of the piebald * Nino’ was heard 
loud above the hubbub and confusion. ‘ Leave him to me; I know him 
ofeld. Stand back. Lord, as if this were the firat time! You eee, he 
only wants to breathe, and he can’t, because his teeth areclosed.’ With 
these words, he seized the poor archbishop, and after looking round 
the table in weindon it, be drew from his pocket a huge iron 





door-key, and a the effort of a Hercules, to force it between 
the set, clenched jaws of the archbishop. But alas! they were already 
set and clenched ia death, and no human power could now avail. 

“ His Highness was dead! the melancholy fact was too visible to all 
present, excepting, indeed, to the obtuse perceptions of *‘ Nino,’’ who, in 
spite of remonstrance and opposition, would insist on repeating his ex- 
periment, until at last, with a horrible crash, the strong front teeth of the 
archbishop gave way ; and roused by the certainty of his misfortune, the 
unbappy Nino burst into a yell of despair, which echoed to the very roof 
of the apartment. I leave you to judge of the effect of the whole scene, 
and of the extent of the appetite with which we returned to the table, 
when the ugly sight was removed ; and yet, no sooner had the ghastly 
corpse, borne on men’s shoulders, and followed by the howling Nino, 
passed through the yawning door, than the conversation was resumed, 
perhaps even with more energy than before: the jingling of glasses, the 
clatter of knives, were renewed with even more noisy giee, and soon, to 
all appearance, the very memory of the awful circumstance to which 
we had all borne witness, seemed to have been forgotten, for the 
laughter and the shouting, the eager gesture and the noisy discussion 
were resumed, as if nought had happened to disturb the harmony of 
the meeting. 

“ Whe due meed of lying toasts were likewise bawled forth : vows for 
the * Fraternity of Europe,” and * Universal Union,” &., with some 
few favourite names, were also shouted with much riot and applauee. 
Disputes of the most animated kind, concerning the rival merits of divers 
of our public men, were started and quelled, but never once was the sub- 
ject with which every heart must have needs been full, made the topic of 
a single observation. I observed that many, while loudest and most cla- 
morous in their discourse, would cast a shuddering glance toward the 
chair which bad go lately been filled with the violet robes and portly dig- 








terror and dismay, the hue of dark purple, which begianing with his ears, | newspaper without this necessary reflection. 
had gradually overspread his whole physiognomy and more particularly | , i ‘ ' 
| amusing account of his experiences in the Revove Suisse. 1 
“* Your Highness is ill,’ eaid 1, in a whisper ; ‘allow me to order yon | down this as the most striking characteristic of the nation, and gives as 
window to be opened above your head, or would you prefer to retire fora an instance of the difficulty with which England “ breaks with the past,” 
| that the scholars of Winchester College, although excelleat Protestants, 
“*No, no,’ returned the archbishop, ‘I have not finished dinner yet,’ | never pass an image of the Virgin without raising their hats. Where the 





| 


nity of the Lord Archbishop, and which stood now empty and reproach- 


composition of the approved morsel, in order that it might be reproduced | ful by my ride ; then, by a sudden effort, turn away, and grow more cla- 
His delight at every | morous and noisy tban before ; but, as I have already said, not once was 


the subject of bis miserable death alluded to in any one of the number- 


chuckle and clap his hands like a child woenever a fresh dish, wearing a , less speeches which were subsequently uttered. One would have thought 


that ne had been forgotten on the instant, although his cover still re- 
mained upon the board, and his jewelled souff-box still sparkled beside 
it. While yet the very presence of the man hovered round us, he was, 
to outward seeming, as much unthought of, as though he had never 
been.” 

— 


PARLIAMENTARY FRAGMENTS. 


The parliamentary ceremonial has varied but little for many centu- 
ties. Foreigners are obliged every year to repeat their astonishment 
when they see the beef-eaters of the Tudor princes, and other relics of 
the middie ages, still holding their place among the “ most progressive of 
natious.”” No notice of an Baglish ceremonial can appear in a foreign 
A very worthy Swiss gen- 
tleman, who visited England during the Exhibition of 1851, published an 
He there sets 


excellent aud simple-minded mouutaineer got at this fact, it would be 
difficult to say, seeing that images of the Virgin, to go no further, are 
not common at Winchester. But the very assertion proves the general 
notion on the continent, that the true Briton will part with no tittle of 


energies for the artichauts & la Barigou/, and devoured them with as | bis torms and ceremonies, whatever else may be changing arcuad him. 


Of these permanent features of our customs, the parliamentary man- 
nera are amongst the most persistent and the most striking. While the 
political featares of eiier House are altered—iow altered, none but 
those intimately acquaioted with its internal proceedings can fully ap- 
preciate—the habits of 500 years back are stiil preserved. The sovereiga 


| enters in the guise of a despot, the peers comport themselves with the 


haughty radeness of the military baron, aud the commons are still, exter- 
nally, the humble bourgeoisie, from which their title of burgesses is de- 
rived. Yet eveu bere, a few changes bave developed themselves fn the 
general bearing aud couduct of the members of either branch of the legis- 
lature. Tbe lounging attitade which ouce brought upon a statesman, 
now pre-emiuently distinguished, the ques.ion, whether he, as well as his 
petition, was going to “ lie upon the table ?”—this almost impertinent 
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insouciance is now rarely to be seen. 


neration has seen more than once. 


in liveliness. Here, in fact, lie the great superficial differences between 
the modern and the ancient House of Commons. The art of joking is 
lost. Men at the head of their respective parties, who owe their position 
to their sarcastic talent, have not even ventured on the confines of a jest 
for the last two sessions. A minister evading a troublesome question by 
an off-hand reply, is the only distinguished specimen left of the 
tist in parliamen art who could once overturn ministries an 
endanger thrones. 


of its present temper and tion. 
for the oddity of their gesticulations, their curious phraseology, and 
strange emission of opinion. 


be called for on all sides. As soon as he is once established, every mem- 
ber wakes up, and prepares for a bit of fun. At every fresh gesticala- 
tion, the House is convulsed with laughter. It pauses to hear what it 
takes for granted is some droli notion or other, set off by a yet droller 
twist of the body; and the wall of the British House ef Commons will 
ring with merriment for five minutes together, during which the member 
is developing his notion, in happy unconsciousness of the cause of his po- 
pularity. The House, then, as it had had the fun of setting the man up, 
now proceeds to that of putting him down, which it does, in these cases, 
by Gromning hie voice, till he is fairly tired of shouting against the up- 
roar. The House then quietly settles down once more to its debate. 

The putting down of an obnoxious or tedious speaker has always been 
one of the liveliest passages of a parliamentary evening. Hitherto, the 
ordinary custom has been to keep upa perpetual sing song of the word 
“ Divide, divide,” till the unpopular orator resumes his seat. Some time 
ago, an improvement was discovered upon the process, in the shape of 

ng up a series of loud cheers, which at first so utterly disconcerted 
the member that he broke down in astonishment. This joke, when it was 
u , went out of fashion, but a new one has this year been put in 
its place: the heavy speaker is assailed with cries of ‘“ Order.” The 
soya starte, stammers, looks round, and asks where he is out of a 
he Houee, in place of a reply, bursts out laughing, and the puzzled 
= runs the chance ef being so effectually put out as to be unable 
0 On. 
ne of the most serious, but least popular speakers in the House, began 
@ speech, not long ago, with “I shall not trouble the House at any 
1 ” « Hear, hear, hear,” shouted the House. The honourable mem- 
ber waited till they had done, and then coolly repeated bis sentence. 
The Honse, on this, repeated its cheers. This actually took place not 
less than seven times, the member as often repeating his seutence with 
equal coolness, and triumpbing at the last. 

Another member, talking about the police, said that we were making 
*‘jindarmes” of them. Tbe House laughed at the pronunciation. The 
member thought they were laughing at the idea. and told them that 
they might laugb, but that our whole system of police was an organised 
“ jindarmerie.” The House was in a roar for two mioutes. Such are le- 
gislative pastimes. 

The business of the House bas been traneacted, this year still more 
than the last, after twelve o’clock at night. In fact, with the exception 
of the money-votes, it would be difficult to find any practical business 
which bas been got through at any other time. It is really curious, after 
a long debate—in which an infinity of words have been expended, all end- 
ing in some bill being withdrawn, or some division on an abstract ques- 
tion determined—to see the House settle down to do something useful. 
All the political members—the Disraelis and the Walpoles, the Milner 
Gibsons and the Roebucks—and all the young lords and commoners, the 
dandy portion of the community, are gone away—the one to their bede, 
the other to their clubs. There remain about fifty members—at least one 
half of them Scotch or irish. Ou the ministerial bench are Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Hayter, Mr. Bouverie, the Lord Advocate, and Mr. Horsman. Us- 
wonted forms appear beside them on the ministerial bench—Mr. Apsley 
Pellatt, perhaps, or come other member of the same stamp, charged with 
the conduct of one of the bills to be got throegh. Mr. Fitzroy takes the 
chair, reads rapidly ttirough the clauses of the bill, aad, witb a pencil in 
his hand, notes down the corrections to be introduced, and talks them 
over with the parties proposing them in a quiet conversational way. A 
dozen members make littie practical speeches, so much to the purpose, 


and in so short a time, that one cannot help wonderiug if these are the 


same men who, afew hours before, spent noursiu talking sentences with- 
outa single practical idea in any one of them. In half an hour, multi- 
tudes of provisions—affecting the homes and the daily pursuits of thou- 
sands—are got through in a simple and easy style, and seldom with any 
at mistakes. It is well known that almost all the erroneous and im- 
practicale bills are those which have been subjected to great debate. The 
proceedings after twelve are very much those of a board of good practicui 
directors, who have a certain business to get through, and who get 
through it in the most practical way. No crotchets are heard in the 
House after twelve o’clock ; wit and whimsicality are all banished ; long 
speeches are of course out of the question; and any man who should at- 
tempt to indulge in an idea unnecessary to the business would be instant- 
ly putdown. I[t is at this time that the first readings of bills are taken. 
the uninitiated may often be surpriged to find bill after bill stand for second 
reading, of which they never heard before, and wonder if the first reading 
was in nubibus or not. It was not in nubibus; but it was in the House 
at one o’clock in the morning, with about ten members present. Then, 
the other business having been disposed, a member is seen to walk to the 
door of the House, wheels round, and returns with a paper in his hand, 
of which be reads the title ; the clerk of the House takes it, and reads the 
title after him. This is the first reading of a bill in the House of Com. 
mons. It has happened more than once, that the bill itself not being 
ready, some blank pieces of paper bave been placed between a covering 
of parchment, on which covering was the name of the bill ; this name was 
akg out, and thus a bill was supposed to have passed its first reading. 
wo instances of this are said to bave qccurred in the pregent session, one 
of them, too, a bill approved by the government, on the poor-laws. We 


have heard, in the palmy days of joint stock companies, ofa popular 


conveyancer charged with the deed of settlement of one of these compa- 
nies, who delayed eo long in drawing it, that at last he felt it necessary 


to do somethig ; so he attended the next meeting, and exhibited a large 


sheet of blank parchment. ‘I bave not had time to draw the deed,” he 
said ; . but here is the place where it is to be.’”’ The cases are somewhat 
e . 


The commencement of business in the Commone—which is devoted to 
private business—is got through in a manner equally hurried in appear- 
ance ; the two ends of the sitting are, in fact, the true periods of busi- 
ness. But let us not forget that there is another branch of the legis- 


latare. 


The uniform readiness of the speakers in the House of Lords forms, per- 
haps, its most striking contrast in debate with tbe otber, at first sight. 
very rarely that any one stutters or etammers in this House. The 
reasons are manifold—one of them being, that the speakers are almost 
ae the same ; another, that they have almost all bad long practice in 
the Honee of Commons, so that even a new member seldom comes to the 
Lords an untried map, But the great reason is the limited range of the 


It 


debate. Of the multifarious topics discussed in the Commons, not one- 


There is, again, no longer the 
spectacle of a minister or a great orator venturing into the assembly 80 
drunk that he could not keep his legs—a spectacle which the present ge- 
No modern orator would venture 
even to raise his spirits or excite his imagination by an appeal to tae 
bottle-imp, to whom eo many great epeakers of old sold their souls for an 
inspiration. The House gains in decorum, but in consequence it loses 


at ar- 
almost 
ut as even the House of Commons must be amused, 
it takes refuge in occasional outbreaks of its own, highly characteristic 
There are one or two members noted 


If, in the midst of the most important de- 
bate, one of these men rises with two or three others, though the last 
may be among the most influential speakers in the House, he is sure to 


into doing nothing. In five minutes more, some noble lord rises and com- 
his hands, and the sentences beard at intervals—denouncing the crimi- 
nality, injustice, folly, and so en, of something or other—one would take 
to be a matter of vital interest alike to the House and the nation. The 
only wonder is, that so far as the House is concerned, nobody appears to 
pay the slightest attention. He is moving for some returns ting 
criminal offenders, and is declaiming on the imperfections of criminal 
justice in the coantry ; the only excuse for the indifference of the Peers 
is, that he has already made the same speech three times within the past 
month. When he sits down, after a harangue of three-quarters of an hour, 
the chancellor gets up, marches some yards up the House, opens the palm 
of his right band, puts in it the forefinger of the left—in the proper atti- 
tude of a man laying down the law—which he certainly is not doing, at 
anyrate, in an offensive sense. Always sober, clear, impressive, he makes 
up for the want of energy and originality in his speeches by the perfect 

ood faith of bis sentiments and the general soundness of his argumente. 

e is always listened to with respect and attention, though not often, it 
must be admitted, with higher feelings. 

There are times when the appearance of the House of Lords shews the 
sense of the regulation of the Commons, which prescribes a fixed number 
of members to make a House, A noble lord will be delivering a s h 
on the items of the Russian trade to two peers on one side of the House 
and one on the other—personal friends who wish to save him the ridicule 
of giving up because the House is absolutely empty, or of addressing the 
lord chancellor by name as his only auditor—as Swift began the church- 
service to his sole andience, the clerk, with “ Dearly beloved Roger.” The 
proceedings of the House, however, are half the time of such a listless 
character that the audience seem ready to drop off every moment; and 
the only persons interested are the visitors to the strangers-gallery, now 
come to make themselves acquainted with the faces of Lord This and the 
Earl of That. It is strange what an influence a title has on the gaze of 
these people : the most forcible speech from a plebeian member elsewhere 
may probably fail to induce them to ask his name, while they wil! stare 
for half an hour on the unmeaniong face of a duke, that they may ba sure 
to know it again. Then, besides the gallery, there is a small crowd about 
the throne; one or two peers have their children there, curly-headed 
youths, in white trousers, to whom they are pointing out the different 
places of ministry and opposition, indoctrinating them into the first mys- 
teries of parliamentary tactics, and teaching them betimes to connect 
the good of their country with their own personal conveniences, am- 
bitions, or expectations, 

In truth, were there a far more lively set of debaters, with more lively 
matters in band, it would be impossible to be in spiritsin such a chamber 
as the House of Lords. Its golden magnificence oppreeses you with the 
full weight of the metal from which it is derived. Those grim old Magna 
Charta barons that gaze over their descendants in sable enya am 
are of the blackest bronze—from the niches above, seem to command, 
with a more than paternal gravity, order and respect in their presence. 

he eternal carvings, the never-ending devices, all press upon you with 

eir cumbrous magnificence ; you need not the throne to remind you 
that you are supposed to be in presence of majesty ; and a royal dinner- 
party itself would be scarcely more repugnant to a flight of imagination, 
than Sir C. Barry’s bedizened, be sculptured, and be-filigreed hall of the 
fatherlees—as the old Irichwoman in pitying accents called the Peers of 
the United Kingdom. Those pursy wallsseem as if they would refuse 
to echo anything less grave than the sententious traditions which form 
the staple of the eloquence delivered before them. 

The relief to this solemnity of grandeur is the presence of the ladies. 
On every field-night each intending orator brings the females of his fami- 
ly to hear him ; it is an occasion for new dresses, aud there is not a betier 
place in existence for studying the latest fashions. Almost the whole of 
the two sides of the House is devoted to gallantry, together with almost 
all the available room down stairs. The Peers pay the ladies visits at in- 
tervals, evidently making very merry with the proceedings down stairs. 
Lord Redesdale made himself very unpopular a few weeks ago by com- 
menting upon this mode of transacting the business of the nation, and 
said that it made the House like a casino. This last allusion gave an 
opening for ridicule against his remarks, which were true in the main not- 
withstanding. When thie kind of attraction is present, the younger peers 
will make speeches as much at the women as at the nation ; the flirting 
and allusion going on seem out of place and undignified in the gravest 
assembly in the world ; and business may be seriously hindered when it 
is sure to be made a subject of quizzification afterwards ; for the fair 
spectators are certain to have an acquaintance, more or less, with at least 
half of the orators, and are too glad to have something so pregnant with 
satire to talk about as a parliamentary debate. Besides this, the mem- 
bers of the other House are grievously cramped for room, in consequence 
of this misplaced’ gallantry. They have but a couple of corners of the 
galleries cut off for their accommodation, and are carefully fenced off from 
intruding beyond ; so that a most important member of the House—un- 
less he happens to be a privy-councillor, in which case he has a place by 
the throne—may be compelled to hear a debate on his knees, with’ two 
fat fellow-members crossing their corporations immediately over him, 
while a bevy of fair dames just by are laughing, flirting, and chatting at 
their ease. No wonder if complaints are now and then heard in the Com- 
mons of the imperfect accommodation afforded them “ elsewhere.” 

Even the presence of ladies does not lighten the intensely heavy ap- 
pearance of the House. On the contrary, they seem to form a part and 
parcel of its laboured magnificence, and add a few more to the oppressive 
splendours which weigh on the aristocratic atmosphere. One longs to 
shake one’s self, to get rid of the chillness which bas taken hold of the 
spirits, and feel a vigour from fresh air and the simplicity of the blue sky. 
All this does not at all abate the eagerness of the public to obtain admis- 
sion to the Lords’ debate ; the innate love of gazing at the aristocracy 
which belongs to the British public gives them an interest in looking at 
the dullest speech from a nobleman ; as for hearing it, this is a loxury by 
no means common, except from one or two speakers. 

Both Houses are often graced by the presence of Indian chiefs, who 
always appear ia full oriental costume fur the occasion. During the past 
year, soldiers bave for the first time been admitted in their proper dress 
to the strangers-gallery. It is strange that up to this time the wearing 
of the uniform of his cuuntry has been an insuperable bar to the presence 
of any person at the debates of its legialators. 





sntee 
MODERN ENGLISH LATIN VERSE. 
Concluded. 


Gray, so fond of Latin poetry himself, has in turn afforded more em- 
ployment to the cultivators of this art than any other English author who 
has written so little. His productions are eminently adapted for transla- 
tion, and we suppose the Elegy has been rendered into Latin oftener than 
apy other single piece of English poetry. We are ourselves acquainted 
with some six or seven printed versions, and doubtiess those in MSS. are 
legion. The best is, in our opinion, a fragmentary one by Gilbert Wake- 
field, to be found in the notes of his edition of Gray ; which we think 
superior to those lately published in the Oxford and Cambridge collec- 
tione. We subjoin a few stanzas, side by side, so that the reader can judge 
for himself. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion or the echoing horn 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


mences a speech, which, from his gesticulations, contortions, thumping of 


Forsitan hac etiam neglecta in sede 
quiescant 
Que cxlo fuerant pectora feta suo ; 
Dextera, que indomitos domuisset in- 
ulta Britannos, 
Vel poterat vivam solicitasse lyram. 


Cor pregnans olim divinw semine flam- 


mz 
Hee fortass® tegit gleba inhonora 
Sinw: 
Forté manus, sceptram imperii ges- 
tasse capaces, 
f Aut strepitus vivos elicuisse lyre. 
We shall give one or two more of Mr. Wakefield’s stanzas by themselves, 
assuring our readers that if they will refer to the Arundines Cami thoy 
will find we bave done Mr. Macaulay no injustice :— 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Among the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 
Spes procil & strepitu, procil & certamine valgi 
Nop humilis limen transiliere case : v 
Uno per tacite jucunda oblivia vallis 
Fallentem tenuit vita tenore viam. 
Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews 
the rustic moralist to die. 
Indocili musa nomen signatur, et xtas ; 
Non celebrant titali, non elegia dolet : 
« Multaque de sacro documenta volumine circum 
Inserit, ut discat rustica turba mori. 


Translation now became gradually more common. Warton commenced 
a translation of Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagination, and a capital 
version of Pope’s Eloisa was published in 1787 by one J. Wright. In 1793 
the scholars of Berkhampstead School brought out a volume of verses 
contaiping a very fair version of Lycidas, and also a very bad one of 
the Elegy. As we believe that Wright’s verses are very little known 
and believing them to be as excelleat as any translation we possess, 
we shall make no apology for offering an extract. It is the passage 
commencing— 

To dream once more, I close my willing eyes. 

Lumina tum condo dulces cupientia somnos, 
Talia contingant somnia spe mihi. 

Non deserta eheu! jam nos peragrare videmur, 
Dum nostra humectat mutuus ora dolor ; 

Qua turris longweva hederoso vertice nutat, 
Aut scopulus tumidis pendet adesus aquis, 

Tolleris en! nutuque vocas taciturnus in altum, 
Densantur nubes, turbida seevit hyems ; 

Territa consurgo, rediit quodcunque maloruus est; 
Et vigilem assuetus torquet, ut ante, dolor. 

Te servat rapti felix injuria seusis, 
Et te letari, teque dolere vetat ; 

Te tenet alta quies, et pax wzterna serenat, 
Fervida nec nimio sanguine vena salit. 

Talis adhuc clauso ventorum carcere pontus, 
Magna ubi mens placidas non agitarat aquas ; 

Aut reus, ut sese placabilis ira remisit 
Numinis, et leti copia facta poli est. 

Securus damni venias, Venus arma reponit, 
®there nec cassis subjicit illa faces, 

Religio prohibet, naturaque pigra reclamat, 
Estque tibi gelidam pectas, at uror ego. 

Still, however, original composition continued to be the rule, and trans- 
Jation the exception. Latin was beginning to fall into disuse as a prac- 
tical language ; but the tradition livgered, and a good masculine style 
continued to prevail. ‘ 

In 1772, the practice of Latin-verse composition had received a great 
stimulus by the institution of the Chanceller’s Prize in the University of 
Oxford. Previous to this, college exercises had afforded the only field of 
composition. None of these have been handed down to us, except the 
Carmina Quadrigesimalia, the {Lenten exercises written by the Westnfin- 
ster and Eton students of Christ Church. Some of these compositions are 
marked by a real poetic fancy, and a happy epigrammatic turn, which has 
now become a thing of the past, whether in Latia or English. The plan 
of them was to set some metaphysical or philosophic question or maxim 
to be confirmed or refuted, by illustrations drawa from nature, or history, 
or the world of fiction. Some very beautiful specimens are quoted at the 
end of the Anthologia Oxoniensis, but they are scarcely equal to those of 
more ancient date. Among the contributors to these latter were Mark- 
ham, afterwards George the Third’s tutor, and Archbishop of York, and 
also Impey, of Warren Hastiugs celebrity. The following short specimen 
will not be unacceptable to our classical readers, as the volume from. 
which they are taken is exceedingly scarce :— 


AN AGENS ASSIMILET SIBI PATIENS.—AFP. 
Crudeli Phdra infelix tabescit amore 
Et furit effervens his melesana modis, 
Eben quam vellum patula recubare sub ulmo, 
graque muscoso membra levare toro : 
Detur ubi fugiente sitini restinguere rivyo, 

Et somnum querulas ducere propter aquas ! 
Eja! agite et croccis suras vincite cothurnis. 
Dam celeres quatiunt avia lustra canes ; 
Huc sese glomerant nemoroso a vertice cervi, 

Clanore ingenti Menala rauca vocant ; 
Te, Diana, sequor, seu tristis Sirius urat, 
Seu pronum inspergat cana pruina jugum ; 
Atque oh quis falve spatiis me sistat arenx 
Qaeis rota pulvereum fervida radit iter! 
Ipsa jugis instabo et lora undantia flectam, 
Ipsa manu effasos hac moderabor equos 
Hippolytas studio caleat quocunque, fideli 
Obsequio, discit Phaedra calere pari. 


AN OMNIA HABEANT SUUM UBI.—AFP. 
Nascuntur steriles saxosis montibus orni, 
Populus in campis pinguibus alba viget, 
Lenta salix placido proclivior imminet amni 
Seligit ulvosos alnus opaca lacus. 
Irriguas valles bymenais aspera laurus 
At declive jugum pronuba vitis amat. 
Et si, flava Venus, Marti meditere corollam, 
Frondet ad estivas Cypria myrtus aquas— 
Tasmini proles per muram effusa vagatur 
Vestit et ornatos ductilis umbra lares. 
Maternum contenta solum sic diligit arbor 
Quseque, nisi Orphea non socianda lyra. 

There isa delicate and airy grace about these lines, and a fiery Proper- 
tien vigour about the former, which charms us at the twentieth perusal 
as well as at the first ; something so agreeably different from the forced 
conceits and far-fetched novelties by which Latin poets now endeavour 
to make up for a simplicity they cannot imitate. If any of our 
readers should chance to meet with the volume from which these are 
taken, we recommend to his notice some lines on a bird’s nest, some on 
L’Allegro and Ii Penseroso ; one piece describing a beautiful evening 
after a showery day, and another taken from Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

The last quarter of the eighteenth century was pre-eminently the one 
of classical statesmen. The names of Wellesley, Grenville, and Can- 
ning, alongside of Lowth, Warton, Heber, Abbot, and Copleston, all 
occurring in the list of prizemen within twenty years of one another, suf- 
ficiently attest the zeal with which Latin poetry was cultivated by some 
of the leading intellects of the day. Lord North, too, was an accom- 
plished scholar, and his verses on the Feast of the Purification, in a 
former volume of Muse Etonenses, are rommey | graceful and pleasing. 
Among all these stars, however, Lord Wellesley is, in our opinion, facile 
princeps—the greatest, and we grieve to say the last, of those who wrote 


: f ARUNDINES CAMI. WAKEFIELD. Latin verse with idiomatic precision and natural vigour combined—who 
fifth are more than barely mentioned in the Lords; and the remainder | Mane in odorifero peramabilis aura Jam neque sol rediens, Zephyrive su- united to the ease of the medieval scholars the sane metrical correct- 
consist of matters which each debater bas talked of a thousand times over Favoni, , curves odcri, ness of modern times, and a genuine classical tone which we look for in 
dinner-tables, at clubs, and political gatherings : besides that, one-half of| Que de straminea garrit hirando = Nec que stramineo sub lare garrit 


vain in the compositions of the present day. His Lordship was equally 
excellent in translation as in original composition, and could perform 
with success that truly difficult task of reproducing an English author in 
a Latin dress, without either language euffering from the process. Wit- 
ness his really wonderful version of the passage from Milton’s Arcades— 


his opinions are derived from tradition, and are an echo of the lessons he 
learned in childhood. In the House of Lords, lawyers are not found, at a 
moment’s notice, to speak to points of religious discipline ; aldermen on 
county-rates ; and ministers on every subject under the sun. Hence, 
though the listener is often wearied in the House of Lords, he is seldom 


avis ; 
Nec galli strepitus, neque rauci mur- 
mura corna, 
Excutient humili mascula membra 
toro. 


casa, E : 
Vaticinus galli clapgor litausve resul- 


tans, : ’ 
Discutient humilis somnuia nulla tori. 


annoyed ; the stream, such as it is, flows on regularly and continuously, 
neither spreading into deep, stagnant pools, nor losing itself altogether 


under ground—as happens to honourable debaters elsewhere. 
Nothing can be more languid than the opening of business in the House 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death? 


the speech of the Genius of the Wood—printed in the Anthologia—and 
which if the reader carefully compare with the other translations among 
which it is set, he will find it easy to appreciate the criticism we are about 
to offer on contemporary verse writers. 


of Lorde. Every one must notice the severe punctuality and immediate | Quid tituli, quid sculpta javabunt mar- Num fugientem animam vivus de mar- But else in deep of night, wher drowsiness 


A , tal sense, Wc. 
rocedure of business in the Commons, In the Lords, the Chan mora’ membris— more vultus, Hath locked up mortal sense, 
, weave quietly in a few minutes after five o’clock, and usually nds va An sese insinuet spiritus arte redux ? Ad solitam revocat num memor uraa Ast alta sub nocte, ubi vis lethwa soporis 
House assembled—for the haditués have come to chat and pass away the | Gloria num tacitas exsuscitet ore favil- a poaeneany & 3 oo se or a —.. 
i i i . 4 las? n lingue blandis mors est aurita irenum exaudi ‘ sqne nov 
} oor and have — ww for . behindhand. He _~s down ;aud| Nom Stygium tangant mollia verba loquelis ? ur Desuper inmplexos orbes, clarosque meatus 
or ten minutes nothing whatever is done, and it would be difficult to say Deum? Aut poterit laudis voce calere cinis ? Astrorum procul assidunt, ternasque Sorores, 


what the Peers are there for. At last he rises, mutters some uniatelligi- 
ble phrases ; upon which the clerk at the table reads some unintelligible 
sentences. It isa bill being advanced a stage. Again the House re- 
lapses—not into silence, for the members are busy enough talking—but 


Divino mulcent cantu, dum foedere certo 

Fila adamanteis torquent vitalia fusis, j 

Unde Deum atque hominum devolvi equo ordine fata. . 
Usque adeo, miti imperio, vis blanda modorum 
Delenire ipsas sacra dulcedine Parcas, 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire 4 have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstacy the living lyre. 
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Instabilemque suas intra compescere leges 
Naturam, et trahere equato modulamine mundum 
Ad ceeleste melos : atqui non ire per aures 
Humanas, sensumque hebetem, terrenaque eo . 
ordship’s original verse we need subjoin none—they are 
wa teowe His Salix Babylonica, bis lines on Bedlam, bis - Oc- 
tavia Antonio, and bis magnificent hexameters on the state of — 
originally published in the Anti-Jacobin, and for some rape, erg 
omitted in the Aathologia, are all household words to such as de oe 
the scholarship of a past generation. The Salix Babylonica was epee 
as recently as 1839, and affords a beautifal instance of the affection ie 
which the old man, rerum vagis exercitus undis, cherished gis remino 
cences of Eton and all that appertained to it:— 
Me quoties curas suadent lenire seniles 
Umbra tua, et viridi ripa beata toro, 
Sit mihi, primitiasque meas, tenuesque triamphos, 
Sit, revocare tuos, dulcis Etona! dies. ee Sa 

The Latinity of Lord Grenville is not less pure than Lo ellesiey’s, 

but his verse Bas not quite the same polish and fluency. Yet he some- 
than bis illustrious contempo- 
times rises to a vigour of thought greater tht Gailious 
rary has any where exhibited. The conclading lines of his Exul ; “3 . 
—especially the two following couplets—are an instance of this. Spe 
ing of the regicides who have possessed themselves of his hereditary pos- 
sessions, he goes on— 
Illa habet, illa habeat secum ; mihi conscia virtus 
Sit eatis, et nulla victa labore fides ! 
Hac ego sum tantis dignus majoribus, auctam 
Hac trado natis nobilitate domum. santa 
last two lines are truly noble. His translation of the 
m4 his paraphrases from Euripides, Orestes, aud Andromache ; his 
version of Ben Jonson’s celebrated Epitapb, and his Hylas, a translation 
of the dirge in Cymbeline, are among the best of his remaining pieces— 
all characterised by the same feature of simplicity and tenderness, varied 
by occasional bursts of great power. We wish our space would permit 
us to quote his Hylas entire. It is, if we may use the term, one of the 
most loveable little bits of Latin verse we know. 

Lord Grenville found his scholarship a great solace to him ia his de- 
clining years. “ He was latterly confined to his room by the gout, and 
I once asked him,” says Sir Henry Halford, in the preface to his own 
Nuge Metrice, “ how it was that I always found him so cheerful under 
circumstances which, toa man of his active habits, must have been so 
irksome? ‘I go back to my classics, sir,’ was the answer; and the next 
day,’”’ adds Sir Henry, ‘he sent me a copy of bis own Wuge Metrice, 
which he tells us incited him to lay up a similar resource himself for the 
days when he might be incapacitated for bis professional labours.” Sir 
Henry was a sound scholar, and wrote excellent Latin; but he rather 
camellia’ in prose than in verse, though his Wuge Metrice contain many 
epirited passages. He was adevoted worshipper of the Latin muse ; and 
during his annual autumnal eojourn at Wistow,* his time was pretty 
evenly divided between whist, backgammon, and Latin verses. Great 
was his delight if he happened to come across a sympathizing neigh- 
bour ; and we have the picture of the old man in our eye now, as 
in an old fashioned brown coat, rather the worse for powder, nankeen 
trousers, speckled silk stockings and highly polished shoes, he used to 
stroll down his avenue, with one hand gently raised, pouring out, with 
due pause and emphasis, bis latest version from the Deserted Village, or 
some favourite passage of Pope. ‘I think that will do, sir—I think that 
will do,” would be his satisfied exclamation on such occasions, and very 
generally his complacency was justifiable. : 

The last issue of Muse Etonenses was in 1796; ane the one previous 
to that, as far as we know, the first, in 1755. The present volume takes 
up the line of succession, and gives us a series of verses composed between 
1196 and 1800. They areall, of course, very good, but none of surpassing 
merit. An eclogue by the present Archbishop of Canterbury, curiously 
enough, relating to Sunday Amusements, is, perhaps, the gem of the 
whole coliection. His Grace shows that he is perfectly consistent, and 
that his present views are the same as he held half-a-century ago, when 
he exposed the fallacies of the Sabbath breaker in admirable Latin, and 
no less admirable versification. It is observable, however, that no verses 
written by Eton men are ever so good as those which they write about 
Eton. The locality has, doubtless, much to do with this circumstance. 
The rich combination of meadow, river, and woodland, “crowned” by 
the gray spires and towers of the College, and surveyed protectingly by 
the grand mass of Windsor Castle, must stamp an impression on the 
mind of a boy such as nothing can afterwards impair. It is full, too, of 
poetic associations. The Thames itself is « source of inspiration. 

Thamesi, nam tua sunt tenere oblectamina Muse 
Nec mutz salices, nec sine laude nemus. 

So sings Mr. Hodgson, in one of the most agreeable pieces in the pre- 
sent issue. But the freedom also which Etonians enjoy must, we feel sure, 
have contributed much towards the formation of this peculiar sentiment, 
by relieving their school days of those various degrading and irksome re- 
minisceuces which that period of life but too often entails upon us. How- 
ever it may be, the singular attachment of Eton men to their school has 
been observed thousands of times ere now. We have only glanced at it, 
to notice its effects upon their “longs and shorts.” 

The only statesman of the present day who has reaped laurels in the 
same field as the distinguished gentleman we have been recently discus- 
sing, is the present noble leader of the Opposition and Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, who, in 1819, when Lord Stanley, obtained the 
Chancellor’s prize for a Latin poem on Syracuse. Since his time, though 
the aristocracy has had its share of first-class men, no one has appeared 
on whom the mantle of the Grenvilles or Canning seems to have descended. 
The present Lord Lyttleton is indeed an elegant scholar, and his verses 
in the Arundines Cami are among the best in the collection, but there 
are too few of them to justify any lengthened notice. 

Some of the best Latin verses of recent times are to be found in the 
Museum Criticum, some of which, on philosophic subjects, were after- 
wards collected and published in one volume at Eton in 1839, together 
with the philosophic fragments of Gray. But there are two other poems 
in the same periodical, which we think are superior to the rest ; one en- 
titled Marasmos, on Consumption and its cure; the other, Ars Pisca- 
toria. The first is signed with the initials W. F., which we conjecture to 
be William Frere, whether any relation to the translator of Aristophanes 
we know not. His poem is singularly well written, and contains we 

think one of the very happiest similies in the whole range of poetry. 
Speaking of the beautiful complexion for which consumptive people are 
usually remarkable, he compares the invidious progress of the disease to 
that of a stream which nourishes and at the same time undermines the 
roots of the flower which grows upon its banks. 

Qualis ubi placido delabens agmine rivus 

Mordet aquis ripam, tenerumque in cespite florem 
Quem pascit, sensim taciturna subruit unda : 
Irriguis viget ille comis ; mox caule ruenti 
Marcet forma fugax, et surdo volvitur amne. 

The author of Ars Piscatoria is, we believe, the preseat Lord Wensley- 
dale who carried off all the classical prizes within his reach. Whether he 
was ever accustomed to put his precepts upon angling to a practical 
proof we have never heard, but it is at all events one of the best imita- 
tions of the Georgics extant. 

It might here be expected B vn that we should offer some account 
of the Latin poetry by Mr. Walter Savage Landor. We have refrained 
from doing so for two reasons—first, because that gentleman’s Latin 
verses do not furnish us with any topic, either of blame or praise, distinct 
from other contemporaneous writers; and secondly, because Mr. Lan- 
dor’s works may perhaps at some future time form the subject of a separ- 
ate article. 

It remains te say something of those especially modern productions, 
which, under the names of Arundines Cami, Anthologia Oxoniensis, and 
Sabriow Corolla, have been recently put forward as the types of contem- 
poraneous scholarship. The comparative merits of these three produc- 
tions we have no intention of discussing. They are all three, in our opin- 
ion, characterized by the same broad faults which mark the decline cf the 
att of Latin verse, 

_, In the first place, they consist almost entirely of translations—a fact in 

itself an admission of weakness, such as the character of the more recent 

prize poems is unhappily powerless to impuga. Could this, however, for 

One momeut be supposed to be accidental, the translations themselves 

would only tell the Same tale. A certain insipid correctness—a kind of 

dead level—is discernible in all. They are as much like the originals, 
as a drowned man is like a living one. This is a kind of charge which 
it is impossible to substantiate, without transferriag to our columas far 
longer passages than our space will permit of. Let our readers peruse 
oritically the following pieces from the drundines Cami ; Sandy’s Ghost 

—Byron’s Farewell to England—Coleridge’s Mont Blanc—What’s 

ina Name? by the same poet— The Deserted Vi illage—Aye, but to die 


in the Anthologia let him take Lucy—The Dirge in Cymbeline—The 
last Rose of Summer—We met, ’twas in a Crowd——and pleaty of 
others, and if he will compare them, caadidly and critically, both with 
the originals, and also with the translatiogs of the older race of scholars, 
we make no doubt bis verdict will be the same as ourown. They are 
nerveless and diluted, though the Latin is perfectly correct and the me- 
tre irreproachable ; and they seek for applause in prettinesses and con- 
ceits, which, though extremely ingenious, are in our opinion the reverse 
of classical. We must certainly say that the Aathologia does contain 
some few exceptions. Besides the numerous contributions of Wellesley 
and Grenville, there are one or two pieces by Mr. Roundell Palmer and 
Mr. Goldwin Smith which are all that can be desired. The Rose, and 
Life, by the latter ; aud The Laurel by the former gentleman, are very 
beautiful Latin verse, and very successful translations. But they serve 
but to enforce more strongly the justice of our general censure. 
Another point in which modern Latin verse writers seem to us strangely 
deficient is, judgment in the selection of metres. We find in the Aran- 
dines such instances as the following. Aye, but to die, &. is translated 
into elegiacs. Surely a bold style of hexameter, in the manner of Tur- 
nus’s speeches at the end of the Aiseid, would have been the proper me- 
tre for this; or Lucan, even, would have furnished a decidedly better 
model for such a passage than Ovid. ‘A little further on, we have an 
extract from Macaulay’s Prophecy of Capys turned iato lyrics ; and 
Scott’s magnificent lines in Rokeby, here called The Tropic Sun into 
hendecasyllabics. Here again the Virgilian heroic is etill more impera- 
tively required. Byroa’s Witch of Eador is in Elegiacs, and the speech 
of Julia in the Two Gentlemen of Verona in bexameters. These metres 
should certainly be transposed. We cannot imagine Alecto in an elegy, 
while, on the other hand, the beautiful comparison between the course of 
human passion and that of a rivulet is precisely adapted for the tender 
and somewhat lazy flow of the true Tibullian peatameter. We cannot 
resist the temptation of offering a few lines of our owa io the elegiac 
metre :— 
Two GENTLEMEN OF VeRONA.—A. ii., 8c. 7. 
Nonne vides, leni que labitur unda susurro, 

Protinus occlusis spumea sevit aquis : 
Que rumore suo gratum per levia marmur 

Saxa ciet, nulla prepediente mora ? 
Molliaque incedens fluvialibus imprimit herbis 

Oscula, propositum dum sibi solvat iter : 
Sic pratar et valles obiter perlapsa recurvas 

Oceani tumidum gestit inire sinum. 
Tu quoque cede mihi, nec quo libet ire, recusa ; 

Ipsa more patiens, flumen ut illad, ero. 
Ipsa vie in ludos convertam tedia longs, 

Dum mihi supremis passibus adsit amans, 
Cujus componar gremio, ceu fine laborum 

nyento, Elysiis umbra beata toris. 


The same fault is not so conspicuous in the Anthologia. The Isles of 
Greece indeed would have been better in lyrics than elegiacs. Scott’s 
Melrose sounds very schoolboyish in the latter metre. The grasshopper 
from Anacreon would, we think, also have fallen more easily into lyric 
numbers. But, on the whole, there is less to complain of here than in 
the prolusions of the sister academy. ; 

There is yet another fault which we have to notice, more symptomatic, 
perhaps, than all the rest of the decline of the genuine classic spirit. We 
mean the tendency to choose for translation, passages the most entirely 
remote from the genius of Greek and Latin poetry. This is just as truly 
a morbid appetite as any bodily craving for unnatural food, or unhealthy 
delicacies. If we look through the indexes of the two works we have 
been principally discussing, we shall fiad numerous pieces which ought 
never to have been there, and which, had the volumes been edited by a 
Warton, a Gray, or a Wakefield, never would have been. It may display 
great cleverness and great command over the Latin vocabulary, to put 
the May Queen, or Queen Mab, or Scott’s description of Melrose Abbey, 
or Alonzo the Brave into Latin verse, but we scarcely see whom they can 
please except the translator himself, who has experienced the difficulty, 
and is glad to have got through it anyhow. A man may spend a great 
portion of time ia teaching a dog to dance, but whea it is done, it is the 
oddity of the thing that we wouder at, and not its beauty. We know 
the animal can never daace with real grace. And so we may try and 
make certain English poetry run io Latin numbers, but if it not classical 
in itself, it will be Euglish still under a very thin disguise. We have 
beard of a gentleman who translated Tennyson’s Vision of Sin, into La- 





tin elegiacs. It is astonishing how any one can believe that he is writing 
Latin at all, when engaged on such a performance, or that he is doing 
what is in any way conducive to the cause of scholarship. Yet this is tae 
fashion of theday. We torture the unfortunate language of old Italy into 
shapes which it never knew, and utterly alien to its genius. We lead 
Virgil and Horace into barbarous captivity, and require of them the 
Lord’s song in a strange land. 

We have seen a translation of Wcrdsworth’s Intimations of Immortality, 
by the scholars of Radley College, which we gladly admit is, in parts, an 
exception to the foregoing remarks. Some of the most difficult passages 
are rendered with a rare skill which bears evident marks of Mr. Sewell’s 
own hand. It is a daring attempt ; and that it should have been only 
partially successful in a high tribute to the scholarship and taste of the 
gentleman from whose pen, we are convinced, must have proceeded the 
most felicitous touches. A few lines will justify our encomium :— 


But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised : 
Bet for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections. 
Sed quia corporeis incredula sensibus obstans, 
Flagitat assidue, quid sit, et unde, puer ; 
Fallacesque umbras, captataque somania reram 
Excidere, et vacua sentit abesse manu ; 
Et stupet, et trepidat, nec se sibi fidit, ut inter 
Vana, vacillantem fert simulacra pedem ; 
Motibus hausta quibus, veluti deprensus in ipsa 
Fraude reus, cordis pars moribunda pavet— 
Sed quia sublucent vaga desideria cceli, 
Et patriw ante oculos fluctuat umbra domis. 

We regret that our article has already extended so much beyond our 
original design that we have no space to refer particularly to the verses 
of the Shrewsbury scholars, entitled Sabrine Corolla. This is, however, 
of the less consequence as the description we have given of the Arundines 
Cami will apply, with some qualification, to this latter coliection also. 
All the faults we have mentioned in the others are less conspicuous we 
think in the Sabzinw Corolla, but they nevertheless exist ; and though 
there are a few excellent pieces from the pens of Messrs. George and Ben- 
jamin Kennedy, they are not sufficient to constitute a title to any distinct 
classification. 

We must now take our leave of a subject on which we would fain linger. 
If our observations are just, it follows that Latin verse writing is no 
longer entitled to the prominence in our system of education which it 
once deservedly occupied. The poetry of scholarship has given way to 
science. The past and present generation of scholars differ as much in 
the point of view from which they regard the works of antiquity, as a 
poet and a geologist may in the disposition with which they look forth 
upon the face of nature. To the one its efflorescence is everything ; the 
odour of a flower in spring—the vivid greenness and luxuriance of a mea- 
dow in summer—the hues of the copse in aatumu—each perhaps awaken 
some sweet and beautiful association, or stir up in his mind some exqui- 
site poetic train of thought. Yet, he knows nothing necessarily of botany, 
agriculture or woodcra{t. He has only a keen sympathetic appreciation 
of the beauty around him. Its very spirit enters into him, and when the 
time of utterance arrives, his whole song is redolent of it. But the other 
looks deeper than this. A particular vegetation on the surface will sug- 
gest to him a particular “ formation” underneath. Hills and valleys and 
rivers carry his mind far away into antediluvian ages, or deep dowa into 
the bowels of the mysterious earth. His thoughts are of strata, varied 
perhaps by occasional reflection on the Mammoth and Leviathan. And 
80 too the men of eighty years ago had, it is to be feared, but an imperfect 
acquaintance with the ‘ Indo-Germanic Group,” and would have made 
but @ poor figure by ihe side of such scholars as Muller and Donaldson 
and Bunsen. But they knew Homer and Euripides, Horace and Virgil to 
the backbone ; had a thorough comprehension of their beauties; were 
thoroughly imbued with, and if we may so speak, drenched with the juice 
of the classics. They thus wrote the language with a geniality and a 
fluency wholly unattainable by us, who are too much occupied in probing 
among its roots to distil the honey from its flowers. Which pursuit may 
be the most worthy of admiration, the reader will observe it is not the 





and go we know not where—The Isles of Greece—but migh 
enumerating to the end of the volume. eauriacin tee 








*Sir Henry's seat in Leicestershire. 


These are but a few. Similarly, | 


business of this essay to determine. Al! we wish to see is a due recogni- 
tion of the purely literary value of the classical languages, as opposed to 
the exclusive appreciation of their philological vaiue. Philology may 
promote the interests of science, but the lighter scbolarship of our forefa- 


thera cultivated and nourished innumerable intellects of a less severe and 
special character, which are now left to ran riot in all the extravagancies 
of our contemporary literature—ia which too often convulsions pass for 
healthy energy, egotism for earnestness, and darkness for depth. 


—— 


MAUD VIVIAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
“ And so you have a new rector at last ?” 
The lady who made this remark threw herself yet more languidly back 
in the low chair upon which she was seated, as though the subject were 
one of supreme indifference to herself. 
Lady Giffard, who bad been listening with forced attention to a reca- 
pitulation of her sister’s struggles and triumphs in the London season, 
Just drawn to a close, assumed an air of greater interest as the conversa- 
tion seemed to return to the precincts of her own home, from which she 
seldom wandered. 
“Yes ; Mr. Sutton has gow been three months amongst us,” she replied, 
4 — bes Gene as mach in those three months as it seems possible man 
could do. 
“Oh, of course,” retarned her sister. “Daily service, I suppose; 
night schools and day echools, parish visiting and parish meetings—one 
hears of the same thing everywhere. What sort of person ishe? Pre- 
sentable ?” 
“ Perfectly,” replied Lady Giffard, gravely ; “‘ he is one of the Stafford- 
shire Suttons, an old family, as you know.” 
“ And a poor one,” added Mrs. Vivian. 
The conversation languished ; neither had subjects in common with 
the other. Lady Giffard was a widow, and lived in retirement in the 
country ; her sister mixed as much in the gay world as it is possible for 
people of good family and small fortune to do. 
Two girls sat at the farther end of the same apartment ; the contrast 
between them was not les: than that which subsisted between their 
arents. 
7 Natare had given to Maud Vivian both beauty and grace : art had cal- 
tivated both to the very uttermost; perhaps a very critical eye might 
have detected something too obviousiy artificial in her manuer and ap- 
pearance, but she was lovely enough to disarm ordi criticism, and 
what was acquired in her sat upon ber so easily that it might readily have 
been taken for what was natural. She was turning over a large 
ment of books from a London library, with a slight air of supercilious- 
ness: there was not one amongst them that she had not already seen, 
nor one which she considered worth reading which she had not read. 
Grace Giffard was not beautiful at all, nor bad she enjoyed greater ad- 
vantages in the way of education than such as fall to the usual lot of 
young ladies educated entirely in the country. The organist in the ca- 
thedral town had been her music-master ; modern languages she found her- 
eelf less lost in when reading than when speaking ; drawing she certainly 
excelled in, but it was rather from natural taste and talent than from su- 
perior instruction. Maud’s playing and singing were scarcely inferior to 
the first-rate masters from whom she had eee them ; she spoke to 
Frenchmen and Germans as fluently as to Eaglishmen ; her drawings 
were a faithful transcript of the style of one of the best artista of the 
day. 
The conversation which we have detailed between Lady Giffard and 
Mrs. Vivian was heard by both Mand and Grace. No shadow of interest 
wae displayed in it by Maud ; an angry flash passed as she listened over 
the cheek of Grace, who, folding up a few moments afterwards the work 
oa which she had been engaged, quietly left the apartment. 
Another careless survey of the unsatisfactory volumes, and Maud walked 
languidly to the window. 
“IT must apologize for Grace,” said Lady Giffard; “she has gone, I 
doubt not, on a visit to a poor neighbour, which could not well be de- 
ferred ; she will be back presently, I dare say.” 
Maud bowed. 
“ I cannot offer you the ponies this morning, as we have a dinner party 
to-day, and George is too fully employed for me to venture to order the 
carriage ; but if either of you like a stroll, I shall be glad tobe your com- 
panion. 
Mre. Vivian negatived this propositiou decidedly for both ; and Lady 
—— soon after leaving the room, the mother and daughter were alone 
together. ; 

** Well, Maud,” commenced the former ; “ we have done well in coming ; 
better than [ anticipated. Lord Lutton is at C——, with his regiment, i 
find, and dines here to-day.” 

* Really,” exclaimed Maud : and then, as though ashamed to show the 
interest which she felt in the subject by pursuing it, she added, “ and 
whom else is this party to consist of ?’’ 

“Ob, his mother and sisters are coming, and the old set, as usual— 
Butlers, Forresters, and Tsompsons, with one or two of Lord Luton’s bro- 
ther officers, and this Mr. Sutton. No country dinner-party is complete, 
I suppose, without a sprinkling of parsons.” 

“It will be terribly dull, { am afraid,” said Maud ; “ Aunt Giffard’s 
dinners are something awful. Simpson walks about the house as if op- 
pressed already with the weight of the approaching festivities ; the new 
page, Peter (there is always a new page at Aunt Gifford’s), seems rawer 
than usual; when I asked him a question just now in the hall about our 
luggage, he stared at me incoherently, and then fled in despair.” 

“If there is anything which { abhor and detest,” said Mrs. Vivian, “ it 
is untrained servants.” Mrs. Vivian had no establishment of her own; 
her maid and Captain Vivian’s valet, who accompanied them in their 
somewhat erratic existence, were, however, irreproachable in their seve- 
ral provinces. 

“ You must be careful, I suspect, mamma, in your remarks on this Mr, 
Sutton. Did you notice that when you spoke of him Grace coloured, 
wa seemed to recollect at once her important engagement in the vil- 

age ? 

“Ah! natural enough. Grace is cut out for a clergyman’s wife ; how 
very awkward she is.” 

“No, not awkward exactly,” said Maud; “ I was thinking her so 
much improved : she wants manner, bat she has a good deal of natural 
grace. 

“ She cannot have acquired the most ordinary self-possession, my dear, 
to have betrayed herself in the way you speak of,” said Mrs. Vivian con- 
clusively ; “I am glad that you did not assent to your aunt’s proposal of 
a walk ; your journey has been fatigue enough for one day without mak- 
ing one’s self stupid for the whole evening by violent exercise. Your 
aunt’s walks are as tremendous as her dinners.”’ 

“ For which last, I suppose, it will soon be time to dress,” said Maud. 
“ There, I see Grace trudging up towards the house. I shall retire, lest I 
should spoil my own appearance by listening too long to a deseription of 
the fascinations of Mr. Sutton.” 

Lady Giffard had gone considerably out of her way in asking Lord 
Luton and the officers from C—— to one of her dinners; but she was 
as much aware as either her sister or niece could be, that Compton 
was likely to prove but a dull house after the London season ; and as 
Lord Luton’s family lived in the neighbourhood, and had been old 
friends of ber husbani and herself, she gave the invitation with the 
hope of adding some vitality to what she had even herself sometimes 
felt to be the dulness of the same small circle of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, endlessly repeated. ' 

_ Simpson was indeed a prey to no inconsiderable anxiety on this ocoa- 
sion ; Lady Broadlands and her daughters were not frequent guests at 
Lady Giffard’s, and they were to-day expected ; Lord Luton and his fel- 
low-Gaardsmen sat yet more heavily upon the much enduring shoulders 
of poor Simpson, who was in truth the only responsible servant in Lady 
Giffard’s household, for who could consider honest George, the coachman, 
tranaplanted from the familiar mysteries of the stables to the most unfa- 
milier ones of the dining-room, quite accountable for any crash or “ con- 
tretemps” which might occur through his instrumentality? Peter, the 
new page, would of course prove worse than useless. Happy indeed must 
the event be considered, if he did not precipitate the contents of a sauce- 
boat over the aristocratic shoulders of Lady Broadlands, or revive, by 
some new aggression, in Mrs. Butler’s ungentle breast, the memory of 
that new breadth in her black velvet, necessitated last winter by the 
plate of vermicelli soup dropped from the awkward hands of his prede- 
cessor. 

Why, then, give such a diuner with such a ménage? We anticipate 
the question from the of course “ gentle’ and no doubt judicious reader. 
The subject isa wide one. When twenty years hence the writer of this 
poor silly story publishes that wise book of essays which it is his inten- 
tion, should he live and learn 80 long, to give to the world, one of the 
most interesting and instructive of those dimly foreseen papers he in- 
tends should be on “ dinner-giving,” unless indeed during that space so 
great a change should have befalien the aspect of society that in the 
close and crowded rooms of a country rectory there shall not be found an 
absurd and uncomfortable representation of the ambitious festivities of 





the hall, and at the hall itself a scarcely less comfortless initiation of the 
yet more august entertainments of the castle. But before we proceed, 
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we must emphatically excuse Lady Giffard from any peculiar tendency 
to exalt ber own importance at the expense of the convenience of her 
guests : her parties were for the most part small, well assorted, and well 
managed, the deficiencies of her pages being on the whole rather less 
than greater than those of similar domestics in surrounding mansions ; 
and for the present occasion we beg to relieve all fears or hopes of laugh- 
able casualties at the forthcoming banquet, for there was one in the 
house who, with less visible interest in the matter than that displayed by 
the venerable Simpson, had yet given his attention to the subject, and 
was determined,that all should go off well. Faster, Captain Vivian’s 
valet, was what is sometimes predicated of servants with such fortunate 
characteristics as his, “‘ a perfect treasure.’ His interests. that is, were 
identified with those of the family which he served, Lord Luton bad not 
been an almost daily visitor at the small house in Mayfair just vacated 
by the Vivians, without hopes springing up in the faithful bosoms of Mr. 
oster and Mademoiselle Annette, certainly not less sanguine than 
those entertained by the master and mistress whom they served. Both, 
after duly discussing the matter, had decided at once, upon hearing who 
were expected to grace it, that the party should be a great success ; to 
which, when achieved, the honour shall be mostly attributed, is more 
than the impartial writer of these pages is yet able todecide. Foster 
was indefatigable ; he not only worked bimseif with a vigour that to one 
who knew him simply from the airs and graces of his usual languid su- 
premacy of manner, might have seemed surprising, but he made all who 
could work also ; if they could not, he quietly displaced them. He con- 
trived yet more amazingly to keep each and all in good humour—no 
easy task ; so that George and Peter were no less grateful to him for be- 
ing relieved entirely from their prominence, and in great measure from 
part, in the proceedings, than Simpson for the efficient help, which 
was given eo adroitly that that solema personage did not perceive until 
afterwards how entirely he had been superseded. : 

Lady Giffard, who always made a point of being in the drawing-room 
fall a quarter of an hour before her guests might be expected to arrive, 
had but just descended, and was standing by the fire, holding almost her 
first conversation with Captain Vivian, when Lady Broadlands aud her 
daughters, Lady Blanche and Lady Isabel Wareing, were announced : 
the Barl had excused himself from accompanying them. His one idea 
‘was “ punctuality,” by which he understood always being too soon for 
an engagement, and this idea he had persisted so succesefully in impres- 
sing upon bis household, that it had become the characteristic of his 
family os well as of himself. In vain on the present, as on many prior 
escadins, had his daughters made some symptoms of resistance, in spite 
of the carriage having been kept waiting as long as they could dare to 
keep it, and in spite of the coachman having driven as slowly as a coach- 
man could be induced to drive, they were still a quarter of an hour in 
advance of the rest of the party. Lady Broadiands might have been 
once pretty, but she had now a round figure and face, and that placidity 
ot temperament which commonly accompanies such ao organisation. 

Her daughters were singularly like their father and one another, both 
being tall, pale, with sandy bair, long noses, and retreating foreheads. 
They seated themselves in a corver of the room, and commenced a volu- 
ble conversation with Grace. Mr. and Mre. Butler were the next arri- 
vals. Mr. Butler was tall, stout, positive, and consequential, a country 





uire of the old echool, with a rooted aversion to London and London | 

, and a profound reverence for his county and himself. Mrs. Butler | 
was also tall, but spare witha! ; she was attired ia the best knowa of her 
well-known gowns, a mute reproach to Lady Giffard for the * vermicelli” 

which had almost ruined her velvet. She was not usually an agreeable | 

ogg @, nor was this occasion aay unusual exception in this partica- | 

jar ; indeed the mortification whicu she experienced un discovering Lady | 

Broadlands and her daughters to be of the party, for which, had she | 





complete to-night ; she bad never sung so well before. She was a con- | 


summate artist; but she could not summon up her perfeet powers at 
will ; sometimes they refused to ¢ome, and then she bad to cover with ar- 
tificial graces the want of natural passion. To-night she seemed inspired, 
the low mournful tones of her restrained voice thrilled to the very soul, 
and when the song changed and rose at its close to a gush of triumphant 
melody, the wonderful power of her voice was felt perhaps the more from 
the perfect management by which it was moderated so perfectly to the 
dimensions of the room. 

“Bravo,” exclaimed Lord Luton; “I don’t think Grisi could have 
beaten that.”’ ’ 

Mand started ; she had forgottea his nearness ; his voice jarred upon 
her ear. There was ove almost opposite the piano who had stood in rapt 
attention as she sang, drinking in her tones with such intense admiration 
and delight, that she was watching and listening to catch his first re- 
mark upon ber performance when she ceased, but he had not spoken ; he 
had turned away from those he had been beforejconversing with; he was 
standing still, silent and absorbed. It was the new rector. 

CHAPTER IL. 

It was Sunday at Compton: when Mrs. Vivian and Maud descended, 
they found that Grace had some time since finished her early breakfast, 
and departed for the Sunday-school. It would be a great error in the 
reader, one which, with the judgment we atiribute to him, he would be 
little likely to fall into, if he supposed that Mrs. Vivian would have spoken 
to any one nearer than her sister, as she did of clergymen, church-schools 
and services. She could be enthusiastic about them all ; indeed it was 
not long since, before the appearance of Lord Luton on the stage, she and 
Maud had severally and conjointly captivated a very young nobleman, 
deeply interested in such things, by the sympathetic feeling which they 
had displayed in them, but the young gentleman’s castle was in Ireland, 
and such castles in those days were almost as visionary as those which 
our good neighbours across the Channel describe geographically as in 
Spain. There were three dowagers with life-interest in the estates, who 
left a very small remaining sum for the poor possessor of the ancestral 
title. He had therefore been quietly dropped for the present, and though 
he had not been left hopeless, his hopes had been severely tried, and if 
they still lingered, were sustaining him on the sunny shores of the Medi- 
terranean, whither be had carried them with other freight and friends, in 
his beautiful yacht. The religion of the Vivians, like all about them, was 
undeniably correct ; it had worshipped in the mathetic temples of Bel- 
gravia, where the beautiful head of Maud, in bonnets scarcely less beau- 
tiful than itself, had often bowed. In the country, their devotion had al- 
ways been more constant even, though not less conspicuous, than in town. 
Captain Vivian then, with his wife and daughter, naturally enough 
helped to fill the sqaare roomy pew of Lady Giffard in the parish charch 
at Compton. There was little change since they bad last entered it in 
the appearance of that ancient edifice, and that ecarcely to be attributed 
to the new rector, as it consisted chiefly in a large memorial window of 
the least objectionable of modern stained glass, placed there by Lady 
Giffard in atfectionate remembrance of Sir Walter, her late husband. 

There was considerable change certainly in the manner in which the 
service was conducted, an earnestness and reverence felt which there had 
not been before. The singing was better, the fiddles were gone, there was 
little to torture tbe most refined ear, though there might not be much to 
pamper it. 

Maud Vivian seldom sang in country churches, it spoils the voice ; to- 
day she sang, not as sbe sometimes had done when she had deigned to do 
80, filling the whole building with her own glorious voice, till the startled 
school children paused, and the rustic congregation listened open. mouthed 
and silent. Quietly she today blended ber powerful voice with Grace's 





known it (visking even the vermicelli), she would bave dressed so dif-| weak one, sustaining, but not overpowering tbe sinking treble of the 
fereniiy, was sufficient to embitter her own enjoyment for the rest of the | school-children, The sermon was a simple exposition of part of the ser- 
evening, and that of any with whom sbe might come into more imme-| vice, earnest rather than eloquent. Maud was a little disappointed ; she 
diate contact. The Forresters followed tite Butiers, aad the Thompsous knew not why, but she had expected eloquence from Mr. Satton. Mre. 
the Forresters. Mr. Forrester was the young member for the county, | Vivian did not attend the afternoon service, she declared herself unwell, 
very clever, but somewhat addicted to silence, for which his brilliant; which was indeed the case, though not her chief reason for staying at 
wife, Lady Elizabeth, made ample amends. The Thompsons had lately | home ; sbe bad a considerable arrear of correspondence to make up, and 
come into the county, they were enormously rich, and bad just bought Sunday afternoons were her great help on euch occasions. 
the magnificent place of tbe ruined Lord L——; they were quietand| Captain Vivian and Maud accompanied Lady Giffard and Grace. If 
unpretending, and as they did not seem much to care for society, it was | Maud had felt disappointed in Mr. Sutton’s oratorical powers in the morn- 
pressed upon them from all quarters, Then came Lord Luton and the | ing, she was the more startled by the display of them in the afternoon. 
Officers, after whom Mr. Sutton. | The sermon was upon “ Truth.’ It had one great fault, that it was in- 
The room was full—the conversation flagged—nv one’s attention was | tellectnally above the mass of the congregation. The clear strong sen- 
particularly engaged; it was the most bappy moment for an effec-' tences fell with a certain steraness ou the ear, which was compelled to 
tive entrance — the door opened, Mrs. Vivian and Maud entered. | listen to them; they seemed like the very voice of conscience itself, se- 
Dress had been profound!y studied by Mrs. Viviao ; her own black lace | vere, upbraiding, fraught each with so strange a knowledge of the human 
was perfect, but Maud’s?—It was very simple ; white, and plain to the | heart, that more than Mand shrank back, asif there must be to them- 
last degree ; it fell in long folds of spotless drapery around her; the | selves some personal meaning intended in them. There were passages of 
flower and leaf of the “ stepnanotus’’ only were wreathed round the | fervid passion, but they were short and self restrained. It was no ser- 
back of ber dark bair. Simple as it all seemed, the dress was fresh from | mon to send the listener away satisfied with bimeelf, charmed with the 
the hands of the first modiste in Paris, even the wreath had been brought | preacher ; it was crushing aud bumiliating to all consciousness of ua- 
from London, jest Lady Giffard’s conservatory should not contain the | truth and insincerity. It brought home the general sense of falsenese, 
flower, or in such perfection, She bad never looked more lovely. Con-, something as a detected lie will bring home the particular sense of it. 
spicuous as she had often been among the beauty and fashion ot London! “ A very fice sermon, indeed ; don’t know when | have heard a better,” 
drawiog-rooms, Lord Luton had never been so struck with ber charms as remarked Captain Vivian, as they left the charch. 
here, where everything contrasted and nothing came into competition | . ‘ Very,” assented Maud, mechanically. 
with them. He was quickly at her side, and hinted in her gratified ear © Lady Giffard joined them. 


his regret at the mercilessness of etiquette, by which they would proba- 
bly be separated in the order of the dining-room. She received his at- 
tions almost cold)y ; the tact to which she had been educated was per- | 
fect. She might have acted upon his implied wish, and manceavred into | 


“TI have been trying to iuduce Mr. Sutton to dine with us,” she said, 
“but it seems to be impracticable, be has always some engagement in the 
parish, Sundays and week-days,”’ 

Maud retired at once to her room when they reached the house. She 


his neighbourhood at dinner. She did nothing of the kind, she eat at the | had seldom felt 20 bitterly—and she had often felt it very bitterly—the 
opposite extremity of the table, between Mr. Forrester and Mr. Sutton. | meanness and wretchedness of the life they led. In that instant she could 

r. Forrester’s conversational powers wanted a very congenial atmos- | have given up every object for which she had been educated, at which 
phere for their expansion—Maud did not supply that atmosphere, so he | she had aimed—she could have ewept all aside, and tried to begin again, 
was more silent even than be usually was in society. Grace was upon | a new and better life, which, however it might lose in glitter, should be 
the other side of Mr. Sutton ; they were talking over the affuirs.of the | at least dignified and true. It was intolerable, this struggle to mix in 
parish during the earlier part of the dinner. Lord Luton’s glances wan- society for which their fortune was so unfit ; it was unmaidenly to lend 
dered continually from where he sat to the beautiful face which was op- | herself to schemes in which, for wealth and for position, every higher in- 
posite if not near tohim. At last Mr. Sutton addressed Maud: the re-| stinct must be stifled and flung aside. She could have wept, she had 
mark was commonplace enough, such as one usually ventures on to com-| wept at such moments; they had occurred to her before, though seldom 





mence a conversation with a stranger; she answered graciously ; it is 
not pleasant to sit sileat at a dinner party, when all are talking round 
rere even deigned to look at him. It was a very striking face ; 
andsome it was, certainly, and highbred to the last degree, altogether 
different from what her imagination had assigned to the new rector. 

He talked well and cleverly: the latest books, the newest pictures, 
the most receat music,—he seemed familiar with them all. She bad be- 
come quite interested ; but he sooa ceased to address her, and returned 
to his parochial conversation with Grace. Mand felt some slight degree 
of pique. It was no object with her to fascinate him. but it was annoy- 
ing that he should so evidently prefer talking to Grace, when she was 
w to talk with him. There was something provoking, too, in his 
manner ; there was no want of politeness in it, but there was a sense of 
conscious power in his tones, which showed in his firat words that it would 
be useless to attempt to snub him, as town beauties will sometimes at- 
tempt to suub clergymen in the country. She looked to the other end of 
the table: Lord Luton was talking to Lady Giffard, by whom he sat. 
Maud was much too well educated to be enthusiastic about handsome men. 
But Lord Luton cerfairly did look plainer than usual, He had the sandy 
hair of the earl, and something of the family features, but he bad the 
countess’s round face and rounding figure, Had he not been heir to an 
earldom, you would bave said that he was a very commonplace-looking 
man ; bis dress was in exaggeration of the reigning mode, the filmy shirt, 
sparkling studs, and costly rings, seemed to make the want of refinement | 
in his figure and the coarseness of his hands more perceptible. But his | 
eyes at that moment met hers ; they might noi be fine eyes, but they were | 
impassioned enough. The faintest and the sweetest of smiles bovered | 
about her mouth in acknowledgment of his expressive glauce. It was an | 
intense relief when the ladies rose, for it had become excessively weary- | 
ing ; Mr. Sutton bad long been entirely engrossed with Grace; Mr. For- 
rester, placed between Mrs. Butler and Maud, could vot or would not con- | 





verse with either. In the drawing-room, Maud gave berself up entirely | 
to dord Luton’s sisters ; she showed them her drawings, which they had , 
never seen ; and as they did not eeem to appreciate these, she tried sub- | 
ject after subject, and when she found their only one to be the affairs of | 
their acquaintance, she gossiped with them, and would have even giggled, | 
had the process not been with her a physical impossibility. 

At last the gentlemen entered, and flagging conversation revived ; the , 
Ladies Wareiog renewed their several flirtations with the officers ; Mra, | 
Butler ceased irom a recital of the “ vermicelli” disaster, which she had 
at last found ia Mra, Thompson an auditor sufliciently good-natured to 
listen to; even the loud loquacity of Lady Hiizabeth Forrester was 
drowned in the deep hum of masculine tones, and the sharp clatter of the 
tea-things. Again a lall, and a disarrangement of those who were seated 
nearest to the piano, to which Lord Luton was obsequiously attending 
Maud. Mrs. Vivian eat down to the instrument, as she generally played 
at her daughter’s accompaniments, A few chords made the growing si- 
lence complete, and Maud sang. It seemed that her triumph was to be 


with such force. But one dark object stood before her in that narrow 
path which she could almost have chosen. Poverty she might have 
braved, but ruin—as she had been accustomed to bear the alternative 
called—made her stop short in terror. It was not possible, she feared, for 
her father and mother, if they wished it, to turn aside, and live in suit- 
able retirement ; they had risked everything, they were embarrassed to 
the last degree ; the house which they bad just left, the season which had 
just closed, bad almost exhausted their entire resources: the thing had 
been a speculation, it was on the very verge of success. Lord Luton bad 
only not proposed, and with that proposal, afflaence and rank might be 
secured, not for herself alone, but for those whom, with all their faults 
(for how rauch, if they had sinned, had they sinned for her,) she could not 
but love and long to gratify. 

She nad not taken off her walking dress, she had thrown herself upon 
a seat before her dressing-table, she looked at the reflection of her fea- 
tures—in no place, certainly, more fitly than in that at which she had go 
lately aimed. would sit that queenly grace and beauty—she would be good 
and true, but not yet, not till the one inevitable sin, if it were a sin, had 
been committed ; she would use the wealth and influence which might 
be hers for the highest objects ; but she must attain them ; the cost might 
be great, but they must be won. 

The conflict was over ; there was little trace of it when she entered the 
drawing-room. 

“Are you well, dear Maud?” asked Lady Giffard, in her kindliest 
tones, 

* Perfectly, thank you.” 

“I thought you looked somewhat pale. but your colour bas already 
returned.” 

Sunday evenings are not commonly lively in Hoglish country houses; 
the eye will glance to the mantelpiece and anticipate the hour for retir- 


| ing, or for “ prayers,” where they precederetiring. Lady Giffard was an 


excellent person ; she banished from the drawing-room table on Sunday 
those several piles of books, each lettered with “ Mudie’s Select Library,” 
which covered it in littered profusion on week-days ; she secreted the dai- 
ly papers ; there had been a time when even letters, which had on that 
day arrived, could only be, with great difficulty and very adroit manage- 
ment, obtained by her guests. 

Mrs. Vivian leant back in her chair, a volume of sermons was in her 
lap, but her thoughts were far away, and most remote from the subject of 
the particular discourse at which the book was opened, and of which she 
had read the first few sentences. It was headed ‘‘ On Renunciation ef the 
World.” Captain Vivian slept. If it seem to the reader that he bas hi- 
therto been placed somewhat in the background in these pages, we cap 
only say that the position which he occupies in them is precisely similar 
to that which he did occupy in actual life. He was a middle-aged man, 
@ younger son, his brother was a baronet in one of the northern counties, 
he read the papers perseveringly, dyed his whiskers, had been strikingly 
handsome, and was still very good-looking. 
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To return to our family group. Lady Giffard eat close to the table, 
her figure betrayed no sign of weariness, she was slowly reading a darkly- 
bound volume of old-fashioned divinity, which she much affected. Grace 
looked worn and tired with her school work. She was solacing herself 
for the fatigues of the day by a story in the Churchman’s Companion, 
| Mand held in her band a history which she had foand upon the table, 
| and tried in vain to become interested in. It was that of a very holy 
| but not very human chorister boy, whose edifying end at the close of a 

certain modicum of pages might be so infallibly expected, as to eave the 
reader from gre slightest shock of surprise when he arrived at the 
catastrophe. 

Nearer and nearer drew the band of the clock to that hour at which 
the domestics of Lady Giffard were assembled for family worship. There 
had been no conversation going on for some time, when the dead silence 
was broken by the sound of wheels along the drive, the stopping of a car- 
riage at the door, and the ringing of the door-bell. 

Captain Vivian awoke with a start, Lady Giffard laid down her book, 
Mrs. Vivian became suddenly all attention, the door of the drawing-room 
opened, and Lady Broadlands was announced. 

The Dowager Conntess of Broadlands had many eccentricities, not the 
least was the hour at which her calls were usually made; she seldom 
roze herself before the evening, and it never seemed to occur to her that 
others might be ending their day at the time at which she commenced 
her own. She was still handsome ; the brilliancy had not left her eyes, 
nor, altbough upwards of sixty, had she lost that profusion of dark hair 
for- which in youth she had been remarkable. If it were needful yet 
further to account for the present strangely-timed visit of Lady Broad- 
lands to the reader, we may add that her maid, Mre. Raffles, was a very 
old friend of Captain Vivian’s valet, Mr. Foster, and that the dowager 
countess, having heard something, of Lord Luton’s devotion to Miss Vi- 
vian, could not resist giving the family of that young lady a piece of in- 
formation which she thought them, under the circumstances, entitled to, 
besides learning as much as sbe possibly could of the real posture of 
affairs between her grandson and Miss Vivian. a 

“ Ab, Captain Vivian, what years since we met at Rome ; and this is 
your daughter ; let me take you to the light to look at you.” 

Maud smilingly yielded to the examination. It might have embar- 
rassed some young ladies to stand near a bright lamp with two pene- 
trating dark eyes fixed for some moments on their face. Maud was per- 
fectly eelf-possessed. Lady Broadlands held her for some moments by the 
arm, and gazed earnestly iuto her face; she then released her with an 
audible sigh. 

“ My dear Lady Giffard,” she commenced again, “I owe you a thou- 
sand apologies for disturbing your household ou such a day and hour, 
but to tell you the trutb,” lowering her voice, *‘ I have only just disco- 
vered from your faces what day itis; and for the hour, I must go so very 
far back if I begin to apologise for that. Ah! my good Grace, I see you 
stare, and are thinking what a fiend old Lady Broadlands must be for 
not knowing Sundays from week-days. But consider, it is almost a week 
since I left my bed, and years since I went tochurch. So the Queen is 
going to make a royal visit at the poor Duke ef V——’s ; what a pity 
all this pageant is, he is almost ruined already, and now he will be quite. 
All Walter Scott—I date every evil in that direction (including Pusey- 
ism) to Sir Walter. You kuow our good vicar, noone respects him 80 
much as I do, indeed very few people respect bim at all; the church 
when I last went into it, was just like a Catholic church, music, flowers, 
and candlesticks and all, to the sermon about transubetantiation ;—we 
must remember the Reformation, the g/vrious Reformation some people 
call it; [never did. Bat then all our commerce and prosperity, where 
would they be? nowhere, but for the Reformation ; and though we mny 
have given up many five doctrines and useful practices, I don’t know any 
doctrine decidedly objectionable that we hold, but justification by faith, 
and there, though I think Luther decidedly wrong, { can never quite ac- 
quit Paul. But I see I shock my poor friend. Let us change the sub- 
ject. What do you think of colonization, Captain Vivian. 

Captain Vivian had not tbe tongue of a ready speaker, perhaps even if 
be had been blessed with such a gift, he would bave found some difficulty 
in going off at once on the subject; as it was he put the question from 
bim as well as he could, and Lady Broadlands herself took up the theme : 
she changed it in an instant for another, and another ; at last she turned 
round suddenly on Lady Giffard, and asked if she had beard that her 
grandson, Lord Luton, was going to be married ? 

No, Lady Giffard bad not. . 

“Ob, yes,” persued Lady Broadlands, ‘‘ Lutoa is going to marry— 
a charming match—his father is so rejoiced—the young lady is staying 
with them at present.” : , 

“May I ask her name?” inquired Mre. Vivian, in a voice which she 
vainly endeavoured to render caim. 

“Oh, yes, it is no secret ; Miss Crow, the daughter of the great banker, 
the riches heiress ia the country, and a handsome girl into the bargain ; 
Luton is a lucky man.” 

“ Miss Crow has not been long at Bast Hanger, 1 suppose?” remarked 
Lady Giffard ; “ Lord Luton, with his mother and sisters, dined here last 
week, and none of them mentioned her.” 

‘No, I dare say not,” said Lady Broadlands, “it has been kept very 
quiet. Indeed, Luton himself has scarcely seen her, but his father told 
me everything would be settled during this visit. It is a capital con- 
nexion ; we are a poor family, this will quite eet us up aguin. Do you 
know my grandson, Mrs. Vivian?” = 

“ Yes, we met Lord Luton in Italy, often in town, and last week here, 
replied Mrs, Vivian : her voice had recovered itself entirely. 

The eyes of the dowager had been fastened all this time upon Maud, 
as that young lady had been perfectly ‘aware ; conscious of the fact she 
had betrayed herself by no change, the slightest in countenance or com- 

lexion. 
ae By the way,” resumed Lady Broadlands, “1 am forgetting the ob- 
ject of my visit; you want an under housemaid, Lady Giffard, and I 
have one to suit you ; when will you be ready for her, she is the very 
thing ?”’ , 

It was not only in her hours of paying visits, and in her singular style 
of conversation, that the Dowager Lady Broadlands was eccentric ; her 
echemes of active benevolence were as various as they were unusual, One 
of them consisted in trainicg up young girls for domestic service, part of 
which training was accomplished in the admirable village schools which 
she had established, part in her own house under herhousekeeper. Lady 
Giffard accepted therefore, conditionally, the young housemaid thus of- 
fered, and Lady Broadlands took her leave. : ; 

In her carriage was seated a young lady, her patient companion, who 
on the present occasion had been reading by the carriage lamp, with which 
Lady Broadlands always provided herself for the purpose oa such noc- 
turnal visite. ens : 

“ Well, Miss Cattermole, if they bura their fingers now, it is their own 
fault. I’ve told them everything. The girl is beautiful, but as cold as 
snow. _ 








CHAPTER III, 

On the following day, Lord Luton, with two of his brother officers, rode 
over to Compton, to call upon Lady Giffard. They found the ladies at 
home. Mr. Sutton was in the drawing room when they were announced. 
He was sitting near Maud. The conversation had beer general before, 
but With the Ean party it was broken up so far, that after the usual 
greetings, Maud could without awkwardness give herself up to a (éte-a- 
téte with her neighbour. Lord Luton drew near, and would fain have 
joined in it, but the subject was German literature, and he knew nothin 
about it. Maud and Mr. Sutton were evidently deeply versed in it, an 
entered into the subject so enthusiastically, that it was bardly possible to 
break in upon the conversation abruptly with a remark that had no re- 
mark that bad no reference to it. Lord Luton was annoyed, and turned 
away. His admiration of Maud was so deep that he felt always some de- 
gree of embarrassment in her presence. He had come to-day to test, as 
far as he could, her feeling with regard to himself, and she gave him no 
opportunity. That morning he had received a letter from his sister, in- 
forming him of the matrimonial design of his father in his favour ; another 
from his father, who asked for his presence at East Hanger, on the plea 
of family business to be discussed between them. : ‘ 

Did Maud love him? If eo, he would sacrifice everything—his father’s 
probable anger, all possible injary to bis prospects, and estrangement 
from bis family. Sbe had often retired from his advances, but seldom 80 
decidedly as to-day. The hum of conversation filled the room ; he could 
not join in it. All the heart he bad was Maud’s, and she sat talking on 
to that handsome parson as if she were unconscious of bis presence, 
Maud seemed to be bent upon another conquest ; her beauty, ber singing, 
her strange power of eloquence on any congenial theme, must surely 
raise strange and bold hopes in the breast of the new rector. 

When the officers rose to go, Mand scarcely distinguished Lord Luton 
from the rest. He left, deeply annoyed, bitterly disappointed. To be 
cut out by a country clergyman was too humiliating. , 

Mr. Sutton was almost daily at Lady Giffard’s ; his parochial conver- 
sations with Grace were somewhat fewer ; those on general subjects with 
Maud grew more frequent. Mrs. Vivian was at this time confined to her 
, room with illness, or these last might have been in great measure pre- 
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dion “ t could be ascertained | Maud was almost exhausted with the conflict of feeling which she had | most accomplished General possess so far as regards the of 

an une oF ee ees ap teh Bender; but thes Lord Luton had | passed through, but she nerved herself for an answer that should be final.| war. He is extremely well- in many branches of learning, is 
Mey oo for a few days only since her arrival. “ Lord Luton, I dare not marry you,” she said ; “I never loved you; | said to be as various and versatile as our own Achitophel—ch doo- 


bis vieit to Lady Giffard was destined to be an important one to 
Mand; a dark event impended over her, which bere was " 4 Foe 
mated. Here she was to know ber first deep grief; bere, b e aaa 
circle o wbich her affections had hitherto been bounded, h ere was to 
come that black intruder which sooner or later enters into al’. . ta 

Mrs. Vivian had long been suffering froma disorder which her * e 
bad bitberto enabled ber to struggle with and conceel. The vod ad 
now arrived when no effort cnuld avail to bide from herself = 1ers 
the circumstance of her declining health. She grew rapidly au "Mad 

ingly worse. The doctors gave no bope of ber ultimate recovery. it auc 
loved her mother ; if there was one strong point in her ay? he 
her affection for her parents, Very much of healthy natural fee ute hea 
been repressed in her, in the artificial atmosphere in which ber hen 

; but not this, Hard indeed would it bave been had it been other- 
wise, Scarcely could parents bave done more for what me oy oe 
to be their ebild’s advantage than hers bad done for her. ‘a means 
very limited indeed, they bad given her an education such as se/dom 2 
be commanded by the most affluent. To do this the more effectually, 
they had, during greater part of ber youth, resided abroad, Oa 
neither was by taste inclined ; and though their own interest mig — 
and was bound up in the success of their echeme for securing & brilliant 
marriage for their daughter, they knew tbat whenever that took place 
they must themeelves retire into obscurity, or dependence, scarcely less 
attractive. : : 

And Maud, who bad ¢0 lately been the light of London drawing-rooms, 
whose brain was etill full of the follies and frivolities of fashionable life, 
kept watch now in ber mother’s sick room—unwearied watch. Her cha- 
racter ceemed to throw off with sudden effort much that was false and ar- 
tificial. and to show a force and tenderness of which even those neare st to 
her would have ecarcely believed ber capable. And in’ that sick room 
stern lessons were severely taughi her. The world was fading fast away 
from ene who bad been irom youth its votary, No glitter of its gifts 
could attract, po remembrance of iis pleasures could console, the spirit 
which stood trembling on the shore from which stretched the tremendous 
ocean of eternity, ‘The books which Mre. Vivian chose to have read to 
her, and no less those that ehe desired should be set aside, made Maud, 
even in the splendour of ber own youth and beauty, pause to inquire even 
for herself what were, after all, the real interests of life. Her mind tra- 
velled en to old age, to hours of sickness and of pain which might be hers, 
and tbe objects and pursuits whereby she had so lately been engrossed 
seemed inconceivable. Mr. Sutton often came to the house, and she met 
him constantly. All around her were kind, and sbared with her the grief 
and anxiety caused by ber mother’s illness, but he alone guessed by some 
strange intuition, and watched and sympathized with that inner conflict 
of her own spirit which went on at this period. 

It was a warm afternoon in August. Mrs. Vivian had not slept at all 
during the previous night, and had been very restless during the morn- 
ing. The pain from which be suffered almost continually had now at 
last yielded in some degree to the soothing power of opiates, and she slept. 
Maud stood gazing on ber : it seemed incredible that an illoess which had 
lasted little wore than a fortwight should bave made such a change as had 
passed over ber appearance. Maud did not know how carefully, until 
she had been compelled to declare herself ill, not only the symptoms of 
her malady, but its ravages, had been concealed. 

She was uot given to tears, but her eyes filled with them ; she knelt down 
and hid ber ‘ace upon the bed in a silent paroxyem of grief. It was 
quickly checked ; ehe bathed her eyes, and let the air from the opened 
window come against her brow : it was scarcely cooler than that in the 
apartment. She rang the bejl, and summoned her mother’s maid to re- 
main with her whilst she herself went into the garden for a few moments. 
Air aud some change of scene she felt to be so necessary that she would 
not lose this opportunity of seeking them. Passing noiseles-ly the draw- 
ing- room door, that she might be joined by no one, she left the house. 
The garden was in its beauty ; dezzling were the vivid hues of the late 
summer flowers ; the air was heavy with the scent of the heliotrope and 
mignionette. The scarlet glare of the geraniums and verbena, and the 
laden atmoephere seemed intolerable, however. Maud paseed on to a 
long walk beyond, shaded by trees; at the further end of it was a seat, 
which, through an opening of the trees, commanded the winding road 
which led to ibe bouse, and a pleasant view of broken forest-land beyond, 
beneath which, and far away, gleamed a thin ehining line of light—the 
distant ocean. 

Maud eat unconscious of the outer world, ber tired eyes balf closed. She 
leant back, aud tried in vain to obtain a few moments’ oblivion of the 
suffering in which she found berselfso suddenly involved. She withdrew 
her mind forcibly from the present, and turned it to the fature; it was 
scarcely more evcouraging. One thing she had resolved upon—te forego, 
resolutely und entirely forego, the schemes in which she had involved 
herseli. i{ there were no otber way to gain wealth and station than by 
contracting a marriage which, from the very recollection of bow it bad 
been echemed for, had become most repugnant to her, she would go forth 
into the world, aud wring from it in the bitterness of toil her daily bread. 
Wild visions filled her brain—she would be an artist, an actress, a gover- 
ness. 

She started from her day-dream ; a footstep was sounding on the gra- 
vel walk which led to where she sat. She felt so nervous from the ex- 
citement sbe bad undergone, that she would have withdrawn if she could 
have hoped to have done so unperceived. Aun instant of hesitation, and 
the last turn of the walk was rounded, and she perceived that the intru- 
der was Lord Luton. 

He had riddeu up to the house, he said, to inquire after Mrs. Vivian. 
He had seen Maud from the road, though she bad not looked up when he 
passed close to her. He had left his horse at the gate, had not been to 
the house, but had sought her out at once. 

He was pale, and his voice faltered as he spoke, and bis hands played 
restlessly with the riding-whip which he held. » 

“ Miss Vivian,” he began, after his somewhat incoherent apologies for 
his presence, “ my errand will seem a strange one at suchatime. I am 
come to ask you if you will be my wife. I wish I could bave chosen 
some other momem® for the question, but circumstances have occurred in 
my own family which makéit imperative that I should seek to hear from 
you at ounce the answer which I hope for.” 

Maud kuew from the first tones of his voice what must follow, and had 
gathered herself up to‘meet it. Her own voice trembled not as she re- 
plied, ‘“* Lord Luton, I cannot marry you; I do not love you as the wo- 
man who is to be your wife should Jove you.” 

He Grew back abashed ; he had ventured to expect a much more gra- 
cious reception of his offer. Maud and her family had drawn him on to 
this ; his friends bad told bim so; everybody bad seen it. She had cer- 
tainly given bim somewhat lees encouragement in the country than in 
town ; but Lord Luton bad never so far lost bis confidence in his position 
and expectutionus as to think that if be could make up Ais mind to re- 
quest the houour of her hand, it would be declined. He drew back then, 
and said, coldly, 

“ That is your decision ?”’ 

vi Lord Luton,” said Maud, “1 owe you many apologies for conduct of 
which, believe me, I have but just learned to perceive the folly and the 
fault. 1 do not love you; I never have loved you ; if I have in any way 
encouraged you to think so, 1 ask your pardon. If you knew the great 
sorrow irom which this self-knowledge of mine has sprung, you would 
grant it, I am sure.” 

“It is the bendsome parson,” thought Lord Luton; “ she cannot be so 
mad as to thivk that she could sink, with her gifts and beauty, to be the 
wife of a country clergyman.” 

“ Miss Vivian,” he said, “ before you came hither, 1 cannot but think 
that I was distinguished in some degree by your preference. If you have 
found here avotber more calculated to make you bappy, a8 your friend 1 
Ought to r juice, I suppose ; but if I might speak to you as a friend, I 
Would warp you lest you should be mistaking your vocation.” 

“1 donot understand your meaning,” said Maud, coldly. 

It is merely that I think you less calculated than any young lady.of 
my acquaintance to find your happiness in a country pareonage.’ 

: ave bo idea of teeking it there,” said Maud, simply ; “ you are en- 
tirely mistaken in what you suppose. If your advice be meant kindly, 
T accept it kindly ; if unhindly, I still accept, for 1 do not deserve kind- 
ness from you.” " Her strength failed ber : tears filled her eyes. 

Lord Lutou forgot his annoyance; he remembered only what he bad 
forgotten—ihe intensity of his passion. 

“Mand,” be exclaimed, “ you must hear me. I havecome to you 
against my mother’s entreaties and my father’s commands; you are 
aware, | kuow, of what is going on at East Hanger ; you must eee that I 
am racrifiving eomething for your sake. Are you quite insensible to the 
sacrifice, aud the proof it gives of my sincerity? We could not be very 
Wealtby if we married, nor 80 much so as you would propably have 
anticipated if you ever gave the matter a thought, bat we might be very 


h ‘ j ; 
bre. You do love me eufficiently, 1 am sure, or you did, and may do 





you are mistaken. There is one obligation only that you can confer on- 
me,—that you will never refer again to this. See! there are Lady Git 
fard and Grace.” 

They were indeed coming through the garden in search of Maud. 
Both bad recovered sufficiently their self-possession to meet them withont 
more than was unusual io their mauner than migbt be attributed in Maud 
to agitation connected with the suffering she was passing through, and in 
Lord Luton to that indescribable awk wardness which all feel more or less 
in the presence of deep grief in others. , ; 

He bad come over to make inquiries after Mrs. Vivian’s health, and 
baving seen Miss Vivian in the garden, he bad ventured to join her, in- 
stead of first calling at the house. Nothing could be more natural.— The 


conclusion next week. 
——-—- 


THE CORONATION OF THE CZAR. 
Extracts from Mr. Russell’s letter to the Temes, dated Moscow, Sept. 8, 
THE KREMLIN. 


The Czar is now the Lord’s anointed. The great ceremony which has 
consecrated bis power in the eyes of so many millions of bis subjects has 
been performed with rare precision and success, and with » magnificence 
to which no historical pageant known to me can claim superiority. The 
day—how much of our grandest efforts depend on that which we cannot 
control—was beautiful. At eunrise all Moscow was up and stirring, aod 
ere it was day the hum of voices and the tramp of feet rose from the 
streets. At 6 o’clock the Kremlin was assaulted by asea of buman beings, 
who lasbed themselves angrily against the gates, and surged in like waves 
tbroagh the portals. This is to the Russians what the Tower, St. Paul’s, 
Westminister Abbey, the cathedrals, and the universities, all in one, would 
be to an Eoglishman :—“ It is the beart and the soul of Moscow, as Mos- 
cow is the beart and the soul of Russia.” It is ber historical monument 
and the temple of her faith. Against these walls have beea broken the 
hordes which for so many centuries sougbt to destroy in its cradle the 
Hercules which was bora to crush them, and within them have passed 
most of the great events which are the landmarks in Russian history. 
Here is a}! that is most precious and most sacred to the Russian race— 


the tombs of the kings, dukes, and czars, the palaces, the cathedrals, the _ 
; are rather put into the shade by the splendour of their chiefs. 


treasuree, the tribunals, the holy images, the miraculous relics, so dear to 
this giant of the Sclavonic race. In form it is an irregular polygon, with 
a tower at each angle of the walls. It is bounded by the river on one 
side, and by boulevards marking the course of an ancient stream, now as 
dry as Cephisue, on the other, and its walls define accurately the size of 
the whole city of Moscow in the days of the early Czars. 

I bad intended a more minute description of this sacred epot, but for 
the present [ must be content with saying so much. 


THE CROWN JEWELS. 


From the Salle d’Alexandre we pass on to the Hall of St. Andrew, at 
the end of which is the Imperial throne in purple and gold, with seven 
steps ascending to it. Above is emblazoned “ L’(2il de Dieu,” sur- 
rounded by a golden glory. The walls are covered with blue, the colour 
of St. Andrew riband, with the armorial bearings of all the kingdoms, 
principalities, duchies, and provinces of the Russian empire, and between 
the windows are represented in gilt relief the chain and cross of the 
Apostle. At the upper end of the hall, on the left-hand-side, there is a 
great crowd of persons at one side of a small table. They are feasting 
their eyes on the crown, the sceptre,and the globe, which will be used 
presently in the great ceremony of the day. The only praise that can be 
given to diamonds belongs to those in the crown—they are very big and 
very bright. The crown is a cluster of Koh-i-noors, and there is a wreath 
of diamonds in the form of oak leaves around it which is dazzling as the 
sun himself. Many of these brilliants are the size of pistol balls of the 
good old duelling diameter. As to the sceptre, there is a tip to it formed 
of a famous diamond, which one is almost afraid to talk about. I really 
would not venture to state how large it seems to be, and shall content 
myself by saying that this is the precious stone for which Catherine II. 
gave nearly £80,000 and a large pension for life to a runaway slave. 
(Vide every story-book). Turning away from those important ingre- 
dients in the ceremonial of to day, let us look at what is curious or worthy 
of notice in the ball itself. The diamonds will remain for ever, and will 
be just regarded with the same feeling of traditionary stupid admiration 
as they are now till some chymist fashion them, like Prince Rupert’s 
drops, by the dozen. There are objects bere which will not last eo long. 


THE MEN WHO FOUGHT AGAINST NAPOLEON I. 


In two long lines, from door to door of the Hall of St. Andrew and of 
the Hall of St. George, aredrawn up the Grenadiers of the Palace, the 
veterans of the last war. To me those fine old soldiers were more inte- 
resting and attractive than all the display of riches and the blaze of gold 
and silver around and above us. Their dress recalled the days of those 
Titanic struggies which shook all Europe. The huge bearskin cap, with 
white tassels aud gilt cords, the ample broad chested coatee and cross 
belts, and the white pantaloons with many buttons at the outer side from 
the knee to the foot, reminded one of the time when Kutusoff and Blucher 
and Murat and Wellington were the heroes of fast-recurring battles. These 
men are picked from various regiments, with some regard perhaps to size, 
but certainly with undoubted claims on the score of service, for there is 
not one of them who does not bear five or six ribands and crosses or me- 
dalz on his breast. As you walk along that wall of soldiers it is difficult 
to believe that they have lived under three Emperors, and have fought 
against the great Napoleon. They are all in perfect preservation. The 
only thing to betray old age is a certain stiffaess about the knee, and 
those implacable and invincible and inevitable wriakles which will come 
upon us as records of so many lustree. The hair is jet black, the mous- 
tache is lustrous and dark as the boot which was wont to affright the fe- 
line of our boyhood, and the whiskers—for old Russia wore whiskers— 
are of the same fine polish. The surprise into which you may be thrown 
at such evidences of juvenility on the part of men who have seen the hor- 
rors of the Beresina, and who beheld Murat turn his back at Yaroslavitz, 
is removed, however, when you see that the veteran who touches his 
moustache blackens the fingers of his glove ; he has had his hair dyed just 
as his boots have been polished—for effect. Some of these veterans are 
historical monuments—some have served under Suwaroff at Ismail and in 
Italy—others have marched triumphantly into Paris—others have crossed 
the Balkans with Diebitch. Of all their numerous decorations these ve- 
terans seem to prize the Paris medal and riband the most, and they point 
to it with great pride, though it hangs amid memorials of tremendous 
battle-fielde. How these rugged old warriors, the relics of Austerlitz, 
Friedland, Eylau, Pultowek, and the Borodino must smile in their hearts 
at the medal which has this day been given away to nearly all Russia on 
account of the iate war. The line in which the soldiers were dressed was 
perfect ; the men were 6 paces apart, and from time to time the General 
on duty for the day moved up and down the ranks, took bearings with 
his eye from breast to breast, and dressed them with his own hands. They 
were of different height, being selected for merit and service, but on an 
average they were 6 feet high. 


GORTSCHAKOFF AND MENSCHIKOFY, 


In a quiet group, beside a golden pillar, there stands Gortschakoff, 
whose name will be ever associated with that masterly retreat which de- 
prived France and England of half their triumpb. When last the writer 
saw that gaunt great figure it was stalking up the aisle of St Paul’s at 
the funeral of our great Duke. Since then years—and a few months 
which brought with them such cares as years seldom know—have bowed 
down bis figure, and have wrinkled that broad high brow. The Prince 
is covered with orders, crosses, and ribands ; stars of diamonds glitter on 
his breast ; but there is an air of gravity and care about him which shows 
that these honours have not been lightly bougat. His eyes are dim, and 
the use of a pair of black mounted spectacles adds to the severity of the 
expression of his face. It is very striking indeed to see the number of 
Russian officers who are obliged to resort to sich aids to imperfect vision, 
There must be something peculiar in their habits or in the climate which 
renders it necessary for a large proportion of military men to wear glasses, 

In another spot Prince Menschikoff, who is still a favourite with the 
Russians, is speaking with his usufi dryness of manner to an attentive 
little audience. The Prince is very sore respecting the criticism to which 
he has been exposed for his plan of defence at the Alma, and the letters 
which have appeared ia the public papers from him and his accusers, are 
@ new feature in Russian journalism. The Prince’s friends say that his 
plan was frustrated by the neglect of the General who commanded the 
left wing to carry out his instructions; these were, to allow five or six 
battalious of the Frencb to get up to the edge of the plateau, and then to 
attack them, and hurl them down on the columns a:cending from below ; 
but, instead of doing so, the General permitted nize or ten battalions and 
@ battery of artillery to crowo the heights ere he assailed them with all 


tor, paturalist, geologist, lawyer, diplomatist, soldier, sailor, &. His: 
manner is imperious and harsh, albeit he is given to theory and reverie 
rather than action, and he never “ receives” at his house, or studies the- 
arts of popularity. 

MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS. 

Awid these warriors and etatesmen, ladies in full court dress are pres- 
sing towards the inner apartments of the palace, radiant with diamonds, 
for the display of which the Mascovite bead-dress now in vogue is pecu- 
liarly adapted. This consists of a high circlet or coronet of satin velvet, 
or cloth, which encompasses the top of the head, and is stadded with pre- 
cious stones. Persians, in high black sheepskin caps, and rich loose 
dresses of finest silk, and gossamer shawls—flat-faced Tartar deputies, 
wild delegates from the further Caspian littoral, Geor Circassians, 
Abasses, Tcherkesses, Mingrelians, Ourelians, Moguls, ans, Daghes- 
tantees, Koords, Lapps, Kalmucke, Khirgesses, Cossacks—mingling with. 
Russians, French, Englieb, Spaniards, Romans, Greeks, Au Prus-- 
sians, Saxons, Danes—here was an epitome of the Asiatic and European 
races, all in their finest bravery, mingling together in the narrow com- 
pass of two grand halls, 

THE FRENCH AMBASSABOR. ' 

The foreign ambassadors and ministers who assembled at the palace of 
M. de Merny, at 8 o’clock, will descend from their carriages at the 
ern angle of this outer estrade. Justa minute or two before 9 o’clock 
there is a great commotion among the people, who are closely packed in. 
this outer court, and the gendarmes riding gently through them make a- 
lane for the first carriage of the French Embassy. It comes up right gor- 
geously—running footmen, bewigged coachman, grand chasseur—are 
glass coach, all gold hanging ; the horses and harness are unexceptiona- 
ble, but it is rather startling to hear in the Kremlin a vigorous interpel- 
lation addressed from the dignitary on the box to the leading pale-fre- 
nier, “ Now then Bill! why the dont you leave the osses’ ’eds 
alone?” The reply is lost in the Russian cries of attention along the 
line as Count de Morny descends from his carriage and steps on the es- 
trade, where he is received by a High Chamberlain in waiting. His Bx- 
cellency is dressed de rigueur, and is really a well-appoiated “ fine 
looking geutleman,” as our great Peodennis would say. Some of bis 
suite have arrived on horseback, end the other carriages of the embassy. 





THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR, 


The next carriage, which is not so showy, but is in other respects at 
least as good as the Count’s coach, is that of the Eoglish Ambassador, who, 
with the Countess Granville, descend, are received by the Chamberlain, 
and in like manner enter the Cathedral. Lord Granville is dressed im 
the Windsor uniform, and his wife, who to all our eyes is dressed with 
great richness and taste, is quite glorious withdiamonds. The horses are 
worthy of the best turn-out in “the park.” Que voulez de plus? The 
second carriage contains the Marquis and Marchioness of Stafford, the 
Earl of Lincoln, and Col. the Hon. Arthur Hardioge ; the third, Lord 
Granville’s brothers and Lady MdstanieLateese Beran ‘Lord Ward 
and Col. Maude, Royal Horse Artillery (of the famous old I troop of Cri- 
mean report) ; the others, Sir R. Peel and Lady Emily Peel and Lord 
Ashley, Lord Seymour, the Hon. Gerald Ponsonby, &. ; there were also 
ia attendance Lord Cavendish, Lord Dalkeith, Capt. King, Mr. Luter, Sir 
John Acton, Sir R. King. May it be said, we were all proud of our fair 
countrywomen, who might have well dared comparison, had there been 
any to institate, with the ladies of other Embassies? The fact is, that 
there were none, for ours is the only Embassy with “ ladies” attached ; 
and, as for the Legations, there are only two—that of the United States 
(to which Mrs. Colt and Miss Jarvis are attached) and of Saxony (which 
is represeuted by the Baron and Baroness de Seebach) which are gallant 
enough to come with their wives to Moscow. 


DIAMONDED ESTERHAZY. 


Ana now, amida little battalion of bare-headed running footmen a very~ 
fine old coach, with a poor team of horses, drives up, and from it d 
—What is this? A very fine old gentleman indeed, somewhat gone in 
years, but right Royal and splendid in air and attire. It is Prince Paal 
Esterhazy, Ambassador of Austria. He is dressed in pure silk or velvet, . 
with a hussar jacket of the same material, braided all over with pearls. 
Diamonds flash forth from all the folds of his clothing. His maroon-eo- 





loured boots, which come up to the knee, are crusted with pearls and . 
diamonds, and on his heels are epurs of brilliants, which glitter finely in 
the sunsbine. One would almost be proud to be kicked by such a boot, 
but perhaps ech an honour is only reserved for thegreatand noble. His 
Excellency has a very brilliant suite, 


VIEW FROM THE KREMLIN; ASSOCIATIONS. 


‘From the Salle Ste. André the doors on one side lead to the fine pro- 
nienade which is formed on the top of the first story of the fagade of the 
Imperial Palace. As we stepped out on this esplanade, a sight such as 
can neither be deecribed nor forgotten met the eye. It was yet early— 
about half-past 6 o’clock ; the sun shining from the left lighted up the 
gilt domes and vanes of the Kremlin, aud of the churches on the right of 
the picture, with a rich orange flame, that seemed to die away or gather 
fresh vividness as the rolling vapours of the morning rolled up more 
densely from the river, or thinned away before the fickle breeze. The 
view is bounded by the Kremlin on the left, and on the right by the build- 
ings of the palace, at the end of the facade. Below the spectator there 
is the carriage way, outside the palace, already thronged with spectators 
of the lower classes and masses of soldiery. This way is on the ver, 
the plateau on which the Kremblio stands, over the course of the Moskwa, 
Nearer to the river there is another broad path, close to the outer wall 
which surrounds the ancient fortress and overlooks the stream, and ab 
ready the artillerymen are standing by the guas mounted on one of the 
old Gothic forts which break the lines of the crenellated wall. The peo- 
ple are here also—their faces turned up to the white wails of the palace. 
At the other side of the river, which is about 200 yards across, there is 
another walk lined with houses—a veritable quay, oa which men and wo- 
men and children are standing in groups, lookirg towards the Kremlin. 
Behind this line of houses opens out the city like some great sea; the 
houses are hidden almost by the thick haze of Russian autumn, bat above 
it for many miles, in every possible shape, cupola, farret, dome, spire, 
cross, minaret, rise to greet the san, and reflect his rays from tbeir gilded 
surfaces. It is impossible to imagine this scene. It is in vain, indeed, 
that the eye which gazes on it seeks, as it were, to seize the details of the 
world of clock towers, palaces, churches, and public buildings, which 
seems to extend as far as the borizon itself, springing up amid, and sepa- 
rated by, boulevards, meadows, gardens, and small plantations. 

All the architectures as all the nations of the globe are represented 
here. Here a strange-looking dome reminds you of Calcutta or some In- 
dian city; beside it is the mural tower and Gothic battlement of the 
Crusade ; the sentries on the firg-towers seem gigantic in the haze, and: 
just as you begin to fancy they are warders on the donjon keep you make 
out that the tower is not Norman, but very modern Byzantine, and that 
the man wears the long coat and flat cap of active service. There you 
see Chinese willow-pattern edifices beside Gothic churches, next to a. 
green dome fantastically carved like a prodigious pine-apple. The f q 
half emoke, half vapour, is tinged with many colours as it rolls amid this: 
forest of glittering spires and domes, and the vast mosaic of variegated 
cloud roofs and souettag® 
As one gazed upon this scene he could not help being startled if he re- 
membered that 44 years ago Napoleon looked down on a similar scene. 
from the walls of the old Kremlin. Next Sunday, indeed, one week hence 
will be the anuiversary of that fatal entry into Moscow which France has 
scarce avenged at Sebastopol. It was on the anniversary of this day 
that Eagland aad France for the last day poured that desolating stream 
of fire and iron on the devoted city which heralded the grand assault, 
and on this very day, just two years ago, the allied squadrons sailed from 
Varna to their rendezvous at Baltshik to prepare for the descent on the 
Crimea. As Moscow has risea from its ashes so wil] Sebastopol arise 
from its rains. Bat hark! There once again is the old familiar voices 
of the Russian cannon !—a flash of fire spirts from an embrasure below 
and the thick white smoke rushes into the air. Thank Heaven, the dull 
roar of the iron messenger of death is not heard again, but instead-of that 
angry voice the bells of the Church of the Assumption ring oat merrily 
and at the signal the thousand bells of Moscow take up the chorus, and 
at the same time ten thousand voices of the people mingle together ina 
deep murmur. It is7 o'clock. The echoes of the cannon shake the old. 
Kremlin 21 times in rapid succession. This is the signal for the various 
persons engaged in the ceremonial to repair to the places indicated in the 
programme and ordre du jour. 


THS BANQUETTING HALL; THE GLARE OF SILVER AND GOLD. 











his force, and then they were too strong to be dislodged. However this 
may be, it is eertain that the Russians regard Prince Menschikoff as the 


Let us enter the banquetting-ball. Surely here are the riches of the 
world! Such a glare of gold plate, such @ wild profusion of goblets, 
vases, cups, salvers, heaped on tables, massed om sideboards or carved. 
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eae eee eretod this glittering room! This is the Granovitaya 
Palata, the the Ancient Tears (for so the Russians spell the word 
be described? Assuredly not by the pen, nor by the 
of any but one who can dip his brush in the bues of the rain- 
- The low many-arcbed roof of the hall is eustained by a huge equare 
the centre, round which is placed a platform with receding ledges 
ght of nine or ten feet, each ledge groaning with ancient vase 
in gold and silver. Some of these are of the quaintest form 
and curious workmanship—models of old castles and palaces, strange ani- 
male, Lattle-pieces, birds—craftily worked in past centuries by forgotten 
descendants of Tabal Cain, and each a museum in itself. On the right 
hand of the hall, on entering, there isa buffet which seems crushed be- 
Meath the masses of gold vessels upon it, each a study, but enriched above 
all by the grand cup from Benvenuto’s own hand, for which Russia paid 
the sum of £10,000 sterling. On the left there is an estrade for the or- 
ebestra and for the singers, among whom are Lablache, Dumeric, Bosio, 
Calzolari, and Tagliatico. It is covered with cramoisied purple velvet, 
with gold fringes and borders. * * * Qn the left of the pillar are 
1 two tables extending the whole length of the room for the guests. 
These are weighed down likewise with gold and silver plates, goblets, 
plateaux, epergnes, and ealvers. The chairs of white and gold, with 
crimson velvet seats, are placed at the left sides of the tables, only so that 
all the guests will have their faces turned towards their Majesties. 


BRITONS IN THE RUSSIAN SBEVICE. 

Sach are the glories of the banquet room of the Czar. If you do not 
wish to be as miserable as Midas come forth into the fresh air, and get a 
look at the pure blue sky, which is shining with heaven’s own brightness. 
Descend the scarlet staircase between files of the Chevalier Guard, the 
Garde a Cheval, the Cuirassiers of the Guard, the Grenadiers of the Guard 
—all now dismounted and forming a fence bristling with sabres between 
the scarlet cloth and the nobility. Pase by the Church of the Assump- 
tion, and out under the archway to the outer court of the Kremlin,—the 
scarlet cloth still is beneath our feet, and the raised estrade on which the 
Emperor walks after leaving the Church is carried round outside into the 
outer court close to the galleries erected for the occasion till it re-enters 
the inner court by the archway at the sonth-eastern extremity. This es- 
trade is protected by a railing, and at each side there is a wall of eol- 
@iers, part of which—a detachment of the Lancers of the Guard—is com- 
manded by Major Hall who is descended from an English family. And 
Sere I may mention that among the Russian officers I have met there are 
‘bearers of the name of Ramsay, Greig, Bell, Ochterlony, &c. The first 
—who is the descendent of an old Scottish family, bearing the arms of 
Daihousie—is one of the ablest generals in the service, and was specially 
engaged in the defence of Finland ; the others are most likely the repre- 
sentatives of those adventurous soldiers and sailors of fortune who flocked 
from Scotland to lead the battalions of Northern Europe to victory by 
their diecipline, valour, and sagacity. 

THE IMPERIAL COUPLE ; ENTRY INTO THE CATHEDRAL. 


Now the Imperial Dais comes in sight, and the Emperor himself pre- 
sents bimse}f to the people, not amid cheers, but loud shrill cries which 
overpower the tolling of the bells, the crash of arms, and the loud flou- 
rishes of drums and trumpets which rise all around us. Before him march 
two priests with a gold basin full of holy water, which an Archbishop 
ee profusely on the scarlet cloth. * * * The Emperor, who possesses 

@ personal advantages of the Romanoff fami!ly—a fine; erect, and stately 
figure—marched with a measured stride, and bowed right and left as he 
paseed down to theestrade. The Empress followed bebind him, under the 
same dais, with 13 ladies of honour around her, and her appearance was 
the signal for repeated outbursts of cheering. Her Majesty was dressed 
with the utmost simplicity, and presented a most charming contrast to 
the glare by which she was surrounded. There wasa gracefulness in 
her movements—a quiet dignity and gentleness which touched every 
heart, and turned every eye even from the persoo of her Imperial hus- 
band. As the dais was borne down the steps amid the sheen of glitter- 
ing sword blades flourished at the presence of the Emperor, the picture 
effered by the Court of the Kremlin was such as one seldom sees—the 
splendour of the pageant, the steady lines of the soldiery, the waving 
masses of the galleries as they rocked to and fro in their homage and 
ecstasy. A platoon of the Chevalier Gardes followed the dais, and after 
them came a member of each family of the high Russian nobility, three 
and three, bebind whom agaia, in strange juxtaposition, marched a band 
of artisans and manufacturers; after them followed the corps of Ist 
Guild of Merchants, by threes, and the procession was closed by another 
platoon of the Chevalier Gardee. The flourishing of trampets, the 
strains of the numerous bande, the cheersof the people, the measured 
hurrabe of the soldiery, the roll of drums, the clang of bells, deafened 
the ears and almost overwhelmed the senses. The Metropolitans of Mos- 
cow and of Novgorod, who had previously blessed and watered the Im- 
perial Ensign, stood at the door of the Cathedral of the Assumption, and 
as their Majesties approached, the former presented them the Holy Hood 
to kiss, which they did most reverently, and the latter sprinkled them 
with holy water. 

EFFECT ON THE RUSSIAN SPECTATORS. 


We are now inside the cathedral with them, and we are about to wit- 
ness a ceremony instinct with meaning and fall of sacred solemnity to the 
mind of the unsophisticated Russian. The eye uninformed by the spirit 
cannot rightly interpret a great symbolical representation, and we must 
for the moment put aside our modern day, constitutional, and essentially 
English ideas if we would rightly appreciate the effect of what we are 
about to witness. Some notion of its significance will be conveyed to the 
Eoglish mind by the thoughi that it is in the eyes of the Russian people 
the sacrament and visibie consecration of the absolute power of one man 
over 60,000,000 of his fellow-beings. Something of the terror inspired b 
such an idea is modified by the fact generally aud heartily believed, that, 
in the present instance, the Prince who is to be invested with such awful 
power is mild in disposition, upright in character, and sincerely desi- 
rous —_ his reign should conduce to the bappiuess and welfare of his 
people. 

» Let us for the moment try to identify ourcelves ia thought with one of 
his people. The Russian finds himself in the centre of the magnificent 
«burch, every inch of whose walls glitters with gold, and whose pictorial 
sides offer to his eyes allegorical repreeentations of his faith. On the one 
hand he sees the saints under the altar of the Apocalypse, looking up to 
Heaven with the agouised cry, “ How long, O Lord?” On the other he 
views the avenging flames glaring out of the pit of the wicked ; while 
from the top of the gorgeous ceiling a gigantic head of the Saviour looks 
‘down in peace, and gives coasolation to his soul, All around himare the 
sacred relics and images of the saints, and before him, raised on a plat- 
form, and under a canopy of velvet and gold, are the thrones of the Czars 
Jobn LI. and Michael Feodorowitcb, prepared now for the Emperor and 
Empress, the inauguration of whose Heaven-bestowed power be is about 
‘to witness. 

THE GEREMONY. 


The Empress Dowager and the Imperial family have already entered 
‘the church and taken their places on the platform around the thrones. 
Amid the ringing of bells and the shouts of the populace the young Em 
peror and his bride reach the entrance of the church. And now they de- 
tach themselves from the crowd of officials about them, and passing along 
‘the gorgeous ecreen that separates the chancel from the church, they fall 
on their knees before the images of the saints, kiss with fervent reverence 
the sacred relics, and offer up silent prayers to Heaven. Let the perfect 
grace and earnestness with which the young Empress performs these acts 
be noted. She is richly attired in a white robe, studded with the finest 
jewels, but her head is adorned only by her own luxuriant hair, without 
a single ornament. Her right band is ungloved, and with this she re- 
peatedly crosses herself as performs ber religious offices, not mecha- 
nically, as if going through part of a prescribed ceremony, but fervently, 
religiously, aud with the grace of perfect womanhood. And now the 
Emperor, followed by his bride, mounte the platform of the throne, and 
repeats from a book delivered to him by the Archbishop of Moscow the 
confession of his Christian faith. He then receives the benediction of the 
Archbishop, and suddenly the choir, which has hitherto preserved sileuce, 
barsts out in psalms and praise to God, and the holy building vibrates 
with the ring of their harmonious voices. There is no note of organ nor 
cound of other instrument. The singers, admirably organized, and 
chanting with astonishing power and precision, need no support; the 
plaintive soprano voices of the boys rise clear and distinct above the 
deep tones of the rich basses, and the sustained harmony, eolemn and at- 
fecting, throbs through the holy building. But already the Impérial man- 
tle of silver and ermine, richly studded with gems, is in the bands of the 
Archbishop, who proceeds to clasp it round the shoulders of His Mojesty. 
Next follows the great Crowa, which is placed by the same hands on the 
Imperial bead, reverently beat to receive it ; and the scepire and globe 
are then delivered to His Majesty, who, invested with these Royal insig- 
nia, seats himseif on the throne. The Empress now approaches with a 
meek yet diguified air, and falls on her knees before the Emperor. His 
Majesty lifting the Crown from his own head, touches with it that of the 
Empress, and again seats it ¢- ais own brows. A lesser crown is theu 


love which binds in one common bond of tenderness all/the members of 


brought, which the Emperor places on the bead of the Empress, where it 
is properly adjusted by the Mistress of the Robes, and His Majesty, having 
invested his bride with the Imperial mantle, draws ber towards him and 
tenderly embraces her. 

This is the signal for the whole Imperial ‘amily, with the foreign 
Princes to approach and congratulate their Majesties,’ and nothing can 
be more touching than the spectacle, from the evident earnestness with 
which embraces (which are indeed the expression of the deep and cordial 


the Imperial family) are received and returned. Oh! for that touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin. How electric is its effect, 
Here, in the midst of a ceremony, necessarily stiff and formal, there is 
suddenly on the part of the principal performers a genuine outburst of 
natural feeling, and mark its effect—there is scarcely a dry eye among 
the masses crowded in the church, while the feeble frame of the Empress- 
Mother totters with outstretched arms towards the Imperial Son, and pas- 
sionately clasps and holds him in a long embrace; and tears and smiles 
mingle together as the little Grand Dukes are seen to clamber up to the 
side of their father and uncle, who has to stoop low in order to reach the 
little faces which asked to be kissed. 

But the most important and solemn part of the ceremony has now to 
be performed, and there is a general stillness in the church, as the Em- 
peror descends from his throne and proceeds to the entrance of the chan- 
cel. He is met there by the Archbishop of Moscow, who holds in his 
hands the sacred vessel which contaias the holy oil, Stretching forth his 
right hand, the venerable father takes a golden branch, with which, hav- 
ing dipped it in the consecrated oil, he anoints the forehead, eyelids, nos- 
trils, ears, hands, and breast of the Emperor, pronouncing the solemn 
words-—“ Impressio doni Spiritus Sancti.” 

The act is done, and Russian eyes look with awe upon the Anointed of 
God, the Delegate of His power, the High Priest of His Church, at once 
Emperor and Patriarch, consecrated and installed in his high temporal 
and spiritual office. A salvo of cannons, the bray of trumpets, the roll 
of drums, announce the completion of the sacred act to the ears of those 
who are without the church and cannot witness it. 


THE CELEBRITIES AGAIN. 


As the brilliant procession passes out of the church the Russians, with 
eager eyes, seek out and distinguisb their illustrious fellow-countrymen. 
There in the rear of the Emperor walks the man now famous throughout 
Europe, the young and gallant soldier, the defender of Sebastobol, the in- 
trepid Todtleben. His carriage is noble and full of hero-like decision, 
but bis steps falters and he limps on with the aid of a cane, which tells 
how sorely he still suffers from a wound received in the treaches before 
the town which his genius so long defended. His countenance is full of 
intelligence, yet mild and modest.; his chin, the most remarkable feature 
in his face, is fiaely developed, and beepeaks the iron will which belongs 
to the great soldier. All eyesare uponhim. There too walks the friend 
of the Emperor Nicholas, the guardian of his son, the negotiator of the 
treaty of Paris, the upright and gallant Orloff ; and there also is descried 
the world-famous Menscikoff, who was selected for that disastrous mission 
to Constantinople, out of which grew the war—the ‘ Menschikoff au pa- 
let6t”’ as some foreigner irreverently whispers. But the foreigner too is 
engaged in looking among foreigners for distinguished individuals and 
distinguished things, among which latter mast not be omitted the famous 
pearl-embroidered coat of the Hungarian noble Prince Esterhazy, the 
Ambassador of Austria. There too stands the Ambassador of France, and 
beside him-that of England wearing the distinction (as Prince Metternich 
called it) of a diplomatic coat unadorned with a single star or order. 


THE CROWNED CZAR; IDOLATROUS HOMAGE. 


Presently forth stalks the Emperor. But now he wears an Imperial 
robe, and on his head there is a crown of dazzling splendour. The sun’s 
rays seem to seek congenial light in those flashing diamonds. The eye 
cannot bear the brilliancy, and the mujik and the prostrate Russian may 
well be pardoned if, with his imagination heated by all that he has seen 
and heard—the chanting of the choirs, the carillons of bells, the strains 
of music, and the clamour of voices—he thinks he sees a halo of heavenly 
glory around the Imperial head. Such homage to a man can only ke 
pardoned on the ground that he is the elect and anointed of the Lord ; 
and indeed, had one come from the skies with all the power and glory of 
a celestial messenger, he could scarce have excited more fervour of ado- 
ration than did the Czar, as, with his figure drawn up to the highest, his 
eye fiashing and his cheek flushed, but his tread as firm as a lion’s, he 





Y | our left and to pass before the Cathedral of Michael. 


came forth from the church and stood, with globe and sceptre in his 
hands, in the blaze of the sun before his people. In how many wild 
tongues, with what frantic gesticulations did they call on heaven to bless 
bim! Many a tear rolled down the ragged cheeks of the rude Cossacks, 
and in many a strange dialect did the descendants of distant races im- 
plore their common father to pour down every blessing on him who re- 
presented their forgotten conquest, bondage, and thra!dom, and the io- 
fineace of whose name alore bound them up with the Russian people. 
What might not be done with such subjects and with such devotion and 
such faith? The flourishing of trumpets, the crash of bands, the noble 
swell of tke national anthem, “God preserve the Czar,’ which nearly 
equals our own, the roll and tuck of drums, the bells, the voices of the 
people—all these formed a strange mélange of sound, and stunned the 
ear ; but when the Czar, passing out by the archway on our right, made 
his appearance to the larger crowd, there was a noise like a roar of thun- 
der, or the waves of the sea, which swallowed up all else. The people 
on the terraces below, on the banks of the river, and in the streets out- 
side the Kremlin took up the cry and shouted like the rest, and some [ 
am told went on their knees in thedust and prayed for the Czar. ~ 

In a few minutes the procession began to wind through the archway on 
The priests in gol- 
den state surplice were waiting at the gates, and as the Emperor and 
Empress (whom we have quite forgotten in all this wild triumph of adu- 
lation and Czar worship) came up to spriokle them with holy water, and 
give them the Cross to kiss. On entering the Czar and Czarina kiss the 
holy reliques, and kneel down to pray before the tombs of their ancestors, 
after which the Domine salvum fac is chanted, and the Emperor and Em- 
press continue their short march for a few yards to the Church of the An- 
nuociation, where the same ritual is observed. 

On their way, the cheers, the music, the bells, the cannon never cease. 
It is just 1 o’clock as the procession begins to ascend the perrop rouge. 
The enthusiasm is boundless as His Majesty turns, and with outraised 
arm seems to return the blessings of his people. He bows to all around 
as he reaches the landing, and, standing forth from under the dais, looks 
down upon the scene below. In afew moments more he turns, and is lost 
to sight in the interior of the magnificent Palace, through the walls of 
which, however, those sounds must follow him. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL THE CEREMONIES, 


The Czar bas signalized the day of his coronation by publishing a most 
important ukase, which contains an amnesty and lays the foundation for 
great reforms. The followiag points are contained im it: A civic and 
military medal for all who took part, directly or indirectly, in the war. 
Freedom from military service for four years throughout the Empire. A 
most equitable assessment of the poll-tax. The Emperor accords an am- 
nesty to the political offenders of 1826 and 1831. All the Jews of the 
Empire are freed from the special burdens of the recruitment that still 
oppressed them. The children of soldiers that were brought up by the 
State, aod as euch formed part hitherto of the army, in which they were 
bound to serve as soldiers, are all restored to their relations. 


<< 


Russtan Ratuways.—The public may shortly expect, if we are not 
wonderfally out, to see a echeme for railways ia Russia on an extensive 
scale, launched for its support under an Anglo-French Company. The 
Emperor of Russia is doing all in his power to render it acceptable and 
attractive to certain capitalists now investigating its commercial value. 
—Herapath. 


Lise. Suir.—A protracted controversy between the Daily News and 
Lieut.-Gen. the Earl of Lucan has resulted in a suit for libel against that 
journal, founded on some editorial remarks on the “ Report of the Chel- 
sea Board of General Officers” very severely reflecting upon Lord Lucan. 

© ree 


Tue Esquimaux anp Sir Joun Franxuin.—Capt. Penny, commander 
of the ship Lady Franklin, has returned with her to Aberdeen, from the 
Arctic regions, and reports that when he was in Hogarth’s Sound he was 
told by the E:quimaux that some of their companions bad seen, a long 
way off, in a Northwesterly direction, a circular white tent erected on the 
ice. The Esquimaax bad taken from it, on their first visit, some bright 
metal, and on their second visit, some months afterwards, had seen two 
white men ia the tent. It was reported among the natives that these and 
other white men had perished from hunger. Capt, Penny thinks thatthis 
may refer to the same party from whom Dr. Rue obtained the silver 








epoons, &¢., which identified the white men with Sir Jobn Frankifn and 
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~ Marriep—On Wednesday, the ‘Ist inst., by the Rev. Dr. Cutler, at St. J Ana’s 
Church, Brooklyn, Tuomas Mc. Gowan, Esq.,to Emny, second daughter of 
C. H. Castle, Esq., (formerly) of Montreal C. E. 





Marrizp—At West Farms, Westchester Co. on Saturday, 27th ult. by the 
Rev. W. Rodman, Hon. Cuaries P. Dary, one of the Judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas, to Manta eldest daughter of Philip M. Lydig, Esq. 


Marriep—On Tuesday, the 30th of September, at Grace Church, by the Rev. 
Dr. Taylor, Frank 8. Epwarps, M.D., son of Charles Edwards, Esq., to Exy 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Goodwin, Esq., all of this city. 





Marrigp--In St. George’s Church, Toronto, on the 24th inst., by the Rev. 
Stephen Lett, L.L.D., ALExaANDER Duncan MacDoveatt, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, son of Lieutenant Colonel MacDougall, to Carnmerine Avuausta, third 
daug hter of the late James MacKenzie, Esq., of Quebec, formerly a partner of 
the Nort West Company. 





Drep—At Mount Albion, Kenton Co., Ky., on the 22nd of August last, after a 

rotracted iilness, Mr. Toomas Laruam, aged 74 years, a native of Yorkshire, 
England. He was aresident of this country for 40 years, and a subscriber to 
the Albion for the last 31 years. 
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The Nine Days’ Wonder. 

Again, under the influence of Mr. Russell’s magnetic pen, we surrender 
a large space to that gentleman’s chronicle of the coronation at Moscow 
—a production that will live asa literary marvel, long after the gewgaw 
of the pageant shall have faded, and the actors in it shall have given 
way to their successors. At the same time we would repeat our convic- 
tion, that the distinguishing aod most attractive characteristics of this 
gorgeous ceremonial are altogether unique of their kind. The govern- 
ment of France may vie with that of Russia in prodigality of expense, 
and surpass it in exquisiteness of taste ; whilst for deep-rooted loyalty 
and boisterousnees in the expression o§ it, are not our bold Britons bard 
to beat What is it, then, that invests this spectacle with a singularity 
and an intensity so marked? Without spending needless words upon a 
matter which is already obvious to the intelligent reader, we would sim- 
ply name its three prominent epecialities: the vast gathering of tribu- 
tary chieftains ; the quaint and barbaric picturesqueness of the locality 
and accessories ; the prostration, body, soul, and spirit, of the assembled 
multitude before their deified lordaad master. Modern Europe has had 
no Field of the Cloth of Gold, to be compared with this as a spectacle ; 
though from the annals of almost every nation might be drawn scenes of 
dramatic interest—more profound, because more varied. 

Some of our contemporaries here—borrowing their wit from the wood 
cuts of Punch, and their malice from the remnant of their own gall, ee- 
creted so extensively during the late gradual triumph of the Allies over 
Russia—have animadverted upon this anointing of the Muscovite Em- 
peror, and called it the climax of the war. The appositeness of the term 
is not conepicuous. The ceremony has not grown out of the war in any 
way or shape. It bas not been marked—so far as Eogland is concerned 
—by any extraordinary sympathies. The sending a special representa- 
tive, with a voted allowance for official display and hospitality, is in mere 
accordance with the internationa! custom of Europe; nor is it to be for- 
gotten, that on the very eve of this rite, in which Great Britain is falsely 
said to have played a prominent part, the British Government directly, 
vi et armis, thwarted @ cunning project of the Czar’s government. All 
the fine phrases that are written about our swelling the triumph of @ 
despot are noting better than pure twaddle. Even Mr. Russeli’s acute 
observation failed to discover any trophies of the late war, amongst the 
rare and costly treasures of the Kremlin. On the other hand, if there 
were a single one amongst the prominent spectators who might not unna- 
turally have been aa unwelcome sight in the eyes of Alexander the Se- 
cond, when exalted on the piunacle of bis glory, that man most assuredly 
must have been the Earl Granville, her Britannic Majesty’s representa- 
tive. We separate him purposely from the Fremch ambassador, because, 
in the presence and personality of the fatter, some say that Russian ends 
were accomplished. At any rate Louis Napoleon’s half-brother has been 
treated with unusual deference and distinction, as though to indicate to 
the world at large that his master was admitted into the fraternity 
of Sovereigns, and that the conflict between the single-headed and 
the double-headed eagles was in a fair way to be forgotton. If there 
be any correctness in this surmise, generally current, the feelings of 
the Count de Morny must have been of doubtful and complicated 
kind, made up perchance of mortification at finding Moscow throwing 
Paris completely into the shade in the matler of a féte, and of delight at 
the honours heaped upon himself and the good will manifested towards 
his country. But it would be absurd and hopeless to fathom the 
thoughts of any intriguer ; with less presumption we may avow our be- 
lief that Lord Granville, or any Eaglishmaa present on this august occa- 
sion, may—far from the consciousness of shame which has been inge- 
hiously suggested—have legitimately felt a sensation of pride. Is there 
nothing to be proudof? Is there nothing ia the unexampled pomp and 
luxury and wealth—ia the fanatic and frenetic devotedness to the impe- 
rial will, and idolatry of the imperial person—in the hosts upoo hosts of 
men armed in all the perfection panoply—ia all, in short, that would tes- 
tify outwardly to national strength irresiatibly concentrated—is there 
nothing, we say, that would warrant a proud recollection in the English 
breast, that against all this the sword had been drawn in the cause of 
right, and by the blessing of God had not been drawn in vain. This 
seems to us the moral that we are justified in drawing from the corona- 
tion at Moscow. As for political effects, we see not in it the smallest 
glimmering of them. 

We ought almost to ask pardon for harping on a theme, so admirably 
handled by an abler pen. Permit us however to invite attention to one cu- 
rious item in the immense panorama of animate beings and inanimate ob- 
jects, unrolled for us by the Times eorrespondeat, We single it out, be- 
cause it seems to furnish a most apt illustration of the system that reduces 
all men and all things in Russia to one mechanical and Procrustean stan- 
dard. Amongst the splendid troops who guarded thé avenue of ap- 
proach from the palace to the Cathedral of the Kremlin, on the day of 
the coronation, was a picked remnant of the men who defended their na- 





his party. 


tive soil against the invasion of Napoieon I. What more impressive than 
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the sight of euch veterans—hoary, decrepid, maimed—but bearing on 
their breasts the insignia of honourable distinction, and io their hearts 
the consciousness of having nobly won them? This, we say, might have 
been the show. What was it?—a regiment or company composed of men 
of equal stature, with dyed hair and moustache, and padded uniform, all 
pipe-clayed and made-up to the latest army fashion! What a desecration 
on the one hand—what a chance lost for striking effect, on the other! 
There is no small amount of tinsel hanging about the court of Napoleon 
IIL ; and a clinging to routine still (we are sorry to eay) marks our 
own vaval and military administration. Nevertheless, is it posei- 
ple to conceive the veterans of the Hotel des Invalides, or of Chelsea, 
or of Greenwich Hospital, painted and patched and artificially rejavena- 
ted, so that the very halo of their souvenirs is obscured ? 





Political Stagnation at Home. 

The mail by the Cunard steamer of the 20 ult. is extremely barren. No- 
thing to ruffle the calm surface of public affairs has taken place ; for we 
attach no importance whatever to the London reception of Mr. Joho 
Frost, the pardoned Chartist exile, though the papers eke out some espace 
by reporting and commenting upon it. The event came off, as the phrase 
rune, on Monday, the 15th ult. A few thousands of the roughest of the 
rough congregatéd to hear a few vapid speeches ; but the police, the pub- 
lic, and the prees wisely left the poor creatures to themselves, and they 
very coon showed themselves incapable of making any sensation. Mr. 
Frost must preity well have convinced even his hearers that he was as 
ignorant of the national mind, as he was incapable of decent gratitude 
for the boon awarded to him. ‘ 

The Queen continues in retirement at Balmoral, devoting much of her 
time to out-of-door exercise. The cares of State are not very pressing 
for the moment, though we are promised ail sorts of convalsions on the 
continent of Europe, and all sorts of new party tactics at home. 

Banquets to officers and mtn who bave fought our battles in the Cri- 
mea have become so numerous, that we have barely space for alluding to 
them. Leeds has feasted Lord Cardigan, and given occasion for portions 
of the press, that once lauded him beyond all reagonable bounds, now to 
turn round and depreciate him. They say that if his dashing Lordship 
carried his little squadron brilliantly into the jaws of death at Balaklava, 
he did not bestow the same pains on rallying and bringing out the sur- 
vore. Having protested at the time against the nonsense of confounding 
a daring but unavoidable feat, with consummate generalehip and well- 
tried heroism, we do not propose to dabble further in the matter. As 
occasion offers, we shall cull some extracts from the accounts of the va- 
rious celebrations of this sort. At present, we can only eay, d propos of 
the Crimean war, that at the annual Catlers’ Feast in Sheffield, on the 
Ath ult., there met face to face, as guests, Mr. Roebuck, who was Chair- 
man of the famous Sebastopol Committee, and the Duke of Newcastle, 
who was driven from the office of Minister of War. The latter was in- 
duced to allude to the aggressiveness of the former, and pleaded with de- 
licacy and dignity for a reversion of the public judgment against him. 
The truth is that many are more blameable than the Duke was fer the 
disasters of the army, and are still in her Majesty’s eervice. But the 
theme is too voluminous for us, and perhaps too stale. 

Those two great ecclesiastical prizes, the Bishoprics of London and 
Durbam, have been at last bestowed. It will not be forgotten that the 
vacancies were caused by the retirement of Dr. Maltby and Dr. Blom- 
field, and tbat a new system of retiring pensions for invalided Prelates 
has been established in their favour. The Very Rev. A. C. Tait, D.C.L., 
Dean of Carlisle, is promoted to the See of London ; to that of Durham, 
Dr. C. T. Longley, Bishop of Ripon, is translated. He was Head Master 
of Harrow School when firet raised, by Lord Melbourne, to the Episcopal 
Bench, as Dr. Tait occupied a similar post at Rugby, being in fact Dr. 
Arnold’s successor, when he was presented by Lord John Russell to the 
Deanery of Carlisle. So far as regards antecedents therefore, these nomi- 
nations are most creditable to the Premier. Both the new Bishops are 
said, on good authority to hold moderate views on the doctrinal points 
which are disputed by the two great parties in the Church, but to have a 
elight leaning to the Evangelical rather than to the high-church party. 

Transition from a grave to a trivial subject is one of the necessities of 
journalism. We number many Yorkshiremen amongst our readere, and 
they would not forgive us if we omitted prominently to notice the winner 
of the Great St. Leger for 1856. Well then, again has the favourite dis- 
appointed the public expectations. The race was won by Mr. Nichol’s 
Warlock by Birdcatcher, ridden by Flatman, the two next horses ranning 
# dead-heat for second place, and Ellington being nowhere. The odds 
before starting were 7 to 4 on the favourite, and 100 to 8 against the 
winner. Such ere the uncertainties of the Turf. 





France and her Emperor ; the European Continent. 

When politics are stagnant, and Paris is dangerously dull, the time has 
arrived for an attempt at assassination. This we believe to be police 
reasoning, wheiher it be, or be not, the code of the murderous. We are 
not therefore eurprised that whilst Louis Napoleon cheats the Parisians 
of his presence by remaining for a protracted period, first at Plombiéres and 
then at Biarritz, his faithful agents in his capital make grand discoveries 
of plots, and arrest some‘dozens of conspirators. Such discoveries and 
such arrests are newly recorded ; but we are quite in the dark as to the 
reality of their basis. The great man, meanwhile, as we have said, re- 
mains quietly at the sea-shore near the frontiers of Spain, with the affairs 
of which country rumour makes him deeply occupied. A flying visit to 
St. Sebastian, and sundry litile efforts made in various ways to cultivate 
@ good feeling on the part of the Spaniards, have given rise to an infinity 
of speculation. Writers put out of eight the natural interest which his 
Majesty would take in the native land of his well-beloved consort, and 
in the necessity for come variation in the routine of court life at Biarritz. 

The combined fleets of France and Great Britain have not yet taken up 
their promised position in the Bay of Naples. Indeed the menace to 
King Bomba is now put by the know-alls into a different shape, and his 
refractory kingship is told that if he does not forthwith make certain con- 
cessions to his own subjects, the two powers will withdraw their Ambas- 
eadors. At this time of day it does seem to us that to threaten such a 
diplomatic rupture is supremely ridiculous, the more 80 as one of the two 
Ambassadors has been but just withdrawn by a sterner potcntate than 
Bomba himself. How glad the latter would be to eee the back of every 
member of both French and British Legations! After all, too, we require 
better evidence than we have at present, that Lord Clarendon is seeking 
his ends—whatever they be—by any such process as this. Italian affairs 

generally, it may be added, have a certain look of gravity ; but the pre- 
pared state of those who hold the reins of authority renders it improba- 


ble tbat the climax or the crisis (cant terms) is as close at band as it is 
said to be. 





The Trouble with Mexico. 

It may be remembered how, some weeks ago, it was generally ramoured 
that Mr. Doyle, her Majesty’s Minister to Mexico, had summoned a Bri- 
tish squadron to the waters of Vera Cruz. We forbore to speculate as to 
the probable causes of this etep, not being assured that it had even taken 
place. In the meantime, the journals that know everything declared, for 
the hundredth time, that the claims of certain Mexican bond-holders were 


now on the point of being pushed home. We find, however, in the co-. 
lumos of our French contemporary of this city, reproduced from the | 
New Orleans Bee, what is said to be @ trae version of the events that | 
have occurred. Certainly the case is serious, if the British Minister bas, 
really asked for his passport, and claimed the services of her Majesty’s | 
ships of war. At any rate the etory isa piqaant one. Let us abridge 
it, without vouching for its accuracy, which may well be suspected. In- 
deed the assertion with which it opens is hard to swallow. 

Mr. Barron, of the eminent firm of Forbes & Barron, of Tepic, and | 
whose son is the resident British Consul at that port, is said to have taken | 
an active part in one of the late abortive attempts at revolation. When 
the insurrection was suppressed, come of the inhabitants of Tepic who | 
were scandalised—or affected to be so—at the interference of a foreigner 
in their internal affairs, got up a petition to Congress, praying that the | 
two gentlemen in question might be expelled from the national territory, 
and probably giving them a character not very flattering. So at least 
we should surmise from what ensued. The petition was forwarded to a 
Senor Fabias,a Deputy. Before presenting it, however, Senor Fabias 
thought fii to have it published in one of the journals; and Mr. Barron 
thereupon thought fit to commence legal proceedings against the Deputy 
for defamation. The Tribunal, before which the case was adjudicated, 
condemned the latter to a month’s imprisonment and heavy damages. 
So far, well 3, but here the Chamber of Deputies intervened between the 
law and its victim, and insisted upoa the Executive setting aside the 
verdict. This was done. The grounds taken by the Chamber are ob- 
vious enough. They claim that the publication was a privileged one, 
and that Senor Fabias cannot be held responsible for a transaction in 
which his part was that of a legislator. Mr. Barron claims the interven- 
tion of his Government. Mr. Doyle seems to think that he is entitled to 
it, ia fall measure. 

The WV. 0. Bee asks what there is for our government to claim; and 
urges that, if it be the execution of the sentence against Senor Fabias, 
the answer of Mexico is evident and effective. It may be drawn from the 
customs of Great Britain, and the U. S., and other countries in which par- 
liaments exist. The representative, it says, cannot be held accountable 
to the civil tribunals for what is done in the exercise of officialduty. The 
legislator, as such is inviolable. Without discussing the abstract right of 
interference at all in such a case as this, and without looking into the 
privileges of Members of Congress here and of national representatives at 
large, we must deny, so far as Great Britain is concerned, the possession 
of any such immunity as has been extended to this Mexican Deputy. The 
journalist in England, whoshould venture to publish a petition embodying 
personal iibels, ia anticipatios ofits presentation to Parliament, would flod 
himeelf liable to be sued for damages, without a leg of defence to stand 
upon. It must be supposed that Senor Fabias has assumed the responsi- 
bility of the publisher ; and whatever vindication for the course pursued 
by his colleagues may be found in the local laws of the Mexican Repub- 
lic, none can be gathered from the laws of Great Britain. 

Our contemporary suggests that the real motive ia this alleged British 
interference is the possession of a certain island between Tabasco and 
Campeachy, long coveted for a naval station. We kaow not which is 
the staler—such an allegation as this, or the conversion of naval officera 
into sheriffs and bailiffs, collectors of overdue-bonds aud the like. It is 
not worth while to reply. 


Electioneering Humbug. 
Don’t imagine, O touchy American reader, that we are about to cri- 


ticise the machinery employed on your bustings, or the volumes of writ- 
ten end spoken eloquence with which the very air seems to be fraught. 





By no means; we might give offence, even though much of the trickery 
and bombast now evoked has ita parallel at all elections in free countries. 
We weuld allude only to one speech and one sentiment in it, because we 
find that the views suggested figure prominently, in capital letters, ia 
some of the published newspaper reports. Thus it was. Ex-Governor 
Floyd of Virginia delivered an oration, the other day, from the steps of the 
Exchange in Wall Street. Over the Herald’s report, we find as usual a 
heading ; it is in this case subdivided into three parts. The firet runs 
thus: “ Mr. Floyd Declares England to be the Arch Enemy of the Union, 
and the Founder of the Republican Party.” This attracted, not unnata- 
rally, our attention, and we looked to see how the Ex-Governor could 
poesibly sustain such a plea. What think you we found ?—an explicit 
declaration that the unhappy differences between Norih and South had 
their “origin in the cool, calculating cabivets of the autocrats and mo- 
narchs of Europe!!” Furthermore, that the only danger to this country 
is internal strife (true enough,) and that “ England will foraent it!!” 
Sandwiched between these ridiculous and unwarranted libels, appears a 
burst of rather “ tall talking,’ in the course of which the Governor an- 
nounced—not that the sun of England’s glory has set, which is worn-out 
and had too much the twang of John Mitchel in it, but that— God hath 
numbered thy Kingdom, and finished it.” 

Now we must candidly confess that Mr. Floyd’s touching allusions to 
Tyre and Venice and Alexandria, whose fate he says is impending over 
London, did not in the slightest degree affect our appetite for dinner. 
Only we asked ourselves whether the charlatanry of the orator, or the 
gullibility of his listeners, was the more conspicuous on the occasion. It 
is impossible to be vexed or angry ; the whole allusion to Europe is so 
intensely absurd. Think of the effrontery of a man standing up before 
an intelligent audience that reads newspapers, and telling them that the 
strife in Kansas was begotten in European councils, when odds might be 
given that not two out of all the members of the late famous Confereuce 
in Paris ever heard the name of Kansas mentioned, or would know ia what 
hemisphere to search for itona map! Then to think of the men who 
deal in loans and bonds, who turn over English capital, and represent in 
their business transactions no one knows how many millions worth, of 
joint property—think of their being asked to credit, and bidden to exalt 
in the belief, that the ruin of their great customer was complete! Ag for 
the “ fomenting’’ process, which Mr. Floyd charges upon our poor old 
country, he knows as well as we do that Exeter Hall and all its fanatics 
never subscribed a eixpence to influence elections here. Mr. Floyd’s 
allegation that England is putting forth all ber strength to crash this 
Union is already answered by the conduct of our government aad our 
people in the matter of the late double difficulties. But of these it is 
needless to speak. 

We have done. We care not to what party, or what section of a party, 
Mr. Floyd belongs ; whether he be a “ Hard” ora “ Soft.” We only know 
that he must be posseesed of unexampled bhardihood in sddressing to such 
an audience such remarks as we have cited, or ke must be gifted with in- 
veterate softness if he was honest in what he said. . 

Killing No Murder. 

This doctrine has been revived at Port Hope, in Canada West, where 
a husband, whose wife had been seduced from him, deliberately shot the 
wretcltiwho had been guilty of the outrage. Summary vengeance of this 
sort, taken in the heat of blood, would have been defensible in law or mo- 
rality. In the distressing case that has just occurred, six weeks elapsed 
between the committal of the crime and its punishment, during which 
the offender kept out of sight of thc maa whose honour he had assailed. 








Notwithstanding this lapse of time, and notwithstanding the coolness 
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with which death was inflicted, the Jury impannelled on the Coroner’s 
Taquest proclaimed by their verdict that the homicide was justifiable. 
Arguments for and against their decision are frequent, and will be more 
80, in the Canadian papers. Natural impulse induces justification of the 
deed ; but it will scarcely bear testing by Jaw or reason. 

Nicaragua; General Walker. 

_The latest accounts from Central America present rather an improved 
view of Genera! Walker’s condition and prospect, though it is chequered 
by tidings of the discomfiture of an American force detailed to operate 
against a ranche, held by some of his Nicaraguan opponents, He lost 
three officers and twenty-one men, killed and wounded.—A large British 


naval force was lying at Grey Town on the 22nd ult., but their object re- 
mains obscure. 





—— 





Personal. 

A fortnight since, we found in the summary of news furnished by the 
Herald an announcement of the death of Mr. Rewecroft, lately H. B. M. 
Consul at Cincinnati, and gave currency to the report. We are glad to 
say that we have noticed no confirmation of it ia Eoglish papers of subse- 
quent date, and hope therefore that it was erroneous. Perhaps eome one 
who reads this paragraph can enlighten us.—Mr. Delane, the manager 
and supervieor of the London Times, was to leave Liverpool for Boston 
in the steamer of Saturday last.—We regret to hear indifferent aceounts 
of the bealth of Dr. Kane, who is further said to be on the point of em- 
barking for Europe. His newly-published volumes are jast issued from 
the press, and we hope to reviéw them in our next.—Sir Henry Holland, 


the distinguished physician and the son-in-law of Sydney Smith, has 
been seeing the lions at Wasbington. 


aes: Ee 
FAusic. 

Greatly do we regret that the pleasant prospect afforded—of Italian Opera 
well given, of an appreciating and paying public, and of Max Maretzek wield- 
ing his daton in the orchesira throughout the winter—has ali melted away 
into nothingness. The stock-holders of the Academy of Music won't give up 
their free seats, and the pick of them. The would-be lessee can’t face a $24,000 
rent, with such a drawback to success ; and so there has been a rupture, as 
every one knows. 

What's to be done? We advise you to go on Monday or Wednesday next, one 
or both, to the City Assembly Rooms, and hear the popular Etoile du Nord, 
interpreted by Max and his troupe, concert-wise. To stimulate your curiosity, 
if for no other reason, we append a critical article on this new composition and 
its author, written for us by one who understands what he is writing about. 

No one more readily than ourselves does homage to the prodigious talent of 
the composer of Robert le Diable, the Huguenots, the Prophéte, and the Eteile 
du Nord. Only, in asking ourselves why these operas have never thoroughly 
satisfied us, we have been led into some considerations which seem to us to be 
unhacknied. They concern the measure in which it is requisite to innovate, as 
regards operatic music. 

We propose, whilst bearing witness to the deserved success of the Etoile du 
Nord, at the New York Academy of Music, to explain why this success has not 
been altogether such as was expected. In respect to putting on the stage, 
costumes, decorations, in short all the accessories, nothing was wanting ; and 
Maratzek has done things in princely style. Besides this, the manner in which 
this opera has been rendered by the artists—unsurpassable as regards Madame 
La Grange—was more satisfactory than we had the right to expect. Why then 
has not the enthusiasm of the public come quite up to the expectations of the 
management. Why, for instance, is the success of the Etoile du Nord some- 
what less than that of the Trovatore? It must be confessed, notwithstanding 
the immense ability of the composer, notwithstanding the charm of the cho- 

russes of the first act, the elevated character of the concerted pieces and the 
Jfinali, in spite even of the gems in the part of Catarina, it is owing to the mu- 
sic itself. 

It is not enough to be possessed of musical genius in order to compose an 
opera, or in fact any other musical work which is addressed to the masses, 
A special tact is required, which admits of innovation only up to acertain 
point. To putit plainly; there must be tradition, corresponding with that 
which is called, in painting, the school ; for you can no more dispense with tra- 
dition in music than in literature or politics. Many persons think they are 
inventing, who are ouly felicitous in remembering imperfectly ; whence it fol- 
lows that works of Art are connected with each other by a natural descent, and 
that Art also has its philosophy and its history. Was Rossini aware that his 
* Zitti, zitti,’” of the Barber is borrowed from Haydn? Was not Schubert sim- 
ply dramatising, in his “‘ Marguerite,” the chorus of the women spinning, in 
the Oratorio of ‘ The Seasons’ by the same Haydn? And have we not also 
that famous ‘‘ Miserere” of the Trovatore, which would assuredly not be what 
it is, without the finale of Semiramide : Qual mesto gemito? 

In a general way, to be understood in this world, you must be the son of 
some one, and speak a language common to all. Meyerbeer holds him- 
self aloof from these two principles. Inventing or striving to invent not only 
the forms of musical discourse, but, so to speak, the very words—we mean not 
merely the harmonies, but the melodic intervals themselves, by which the 
voice passes from low to high, or from high to low—what is there surprising 
in his being comprehended by the opera-going public, only after several hear- 
ings, and scarcely then without a patient study quite foreign to their habits. 

What is more natural, on the other hand, than an Italian composer, not 
ashamed of his retrospective inspiration, following the high road trodden by 
his school and certain illustrious predecessors, and giving that which is new to 
his audience, only according to the measure, often much-restricted, of his own 
capacity and their musical understanding? Let us not forget that the opera is 
a style apart. It is neither symphony which seeks transcendental and almost 
mathematical combinations of chords; nor sacred music which also admits of 
science, in consequence, it may be, of the meditative turn of its hearers. The 
opera is neither of these. It must depict passions and feelings in terms easily 
understood by the crowd, the real crowd, not affected and as it were subdued 
by a religious sentiment ; but awake, intelligent, and alas! perhaps even heed- 
less. What it must have, are characteristic movements, rhythms well de- 
fined—I mean sufficiently prolonged—and, abeve all, a marked contrast 
between the recitative and the parts suftg, between the moment when the per- 
former is describing, and that when he is venting his own feelings. 

The Italian school, represented just now by men whose musical talents are 
very inferior to Meyerbeer’s, have over him the great advantage of having pre- 
served the true traditions of the stage. The Italian operatic composers possess 
what I should be willing to call the leading traits of landscape-painting ; 
therefore they have that quality, without which Art never produces its proper 
effect upon the masses, that antique quality so eesentially Greek, repose ; or, as 
in this sense we might perhaps term it, se/f/-possession. Yes, it is necessary 
that Art, that the artist, should be self-possessed ; that his idea may have time 
to unfold itself. it is necessary, after the situation has been explained suffi- 
ciently by the recitative, that the ear of the hearer should be able to repose 
upon a strain that marks the various shades of feeling by which the hero is 
moved ; and th@t the feeling should be dominant enough and concentrated 
enough to awaken in the soul of the listener the slumbering chord, whether of 
regret, or joy, or grief, or love, or hatved, or hope, or remembrance. 

The author of the Btoile du Nord yields too much to the fear of being com- 
mon-place, and to a sort of nervous anxiety very unfavourable to the following 
out of thought ; for it is not alone the number or even the quality of ideas, but 
their natural, rational development that is important. 

It is with a sort of sadness that we write this criticism of the work of so great 
a master, and of the master himself. But—with the exception of the concerted 
pieces where complications of harmony and melody are in their place, and 
which are generally admirable in the Etoile da Nord, especially in the first act 
—it is impossible for a musical ear not to regret in this Opera the very slight 
development given to the soli, that is to say, to the painting of the universal 
human passion. The chorusses are exquisite ; the orchestra is treated with a 
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master’s hand ; but where is Love in this Opera? we mean, where’is it set 
forth or expressed by the music ? How easily, too, after operas of this kind, 
does Italian genius, without effort, without knowledge, or even without design, 
#0 to say, charm the public by plodding simply and quietly on in the old con- 
secrated road of Art! Meyerbcer will ex cite in us a sort of intellectual admira- 
tion, but he will not touch our feelings. Mark, after this, how little seience 
was requisite in Bellini, to uphold his heavenly melodies! It is because there 
is one thing more that the German School of Opera is ignorant of, that too 
much finish is injurious, and that to try to explain each note of a melody by a 
chord ad hoc, is to rob it of its charm, its grace, its poetry. 

Forgive us this long dissertation ; it was necessary to explain the incom- 
plete success of an Opera so well got up. Madame La Grange was inimitable. 
What a flexible, powerfal, light, unwearied voice! Not to mention the ad- 
mirable scene of the Kalmacks, her appearance, at the end of the first act, 
when about to embark as a soldier in the place of her brother who is going to 
be married, was eminently graceful ; whilst the disguise of Catarina and the 
scenic effect gave to the religious theme, which precedes the farewell barcarolle, 
@ touching charm rarely found in Meyerbeer’s Operas! 

Pietro-Amodio, leaving out the defect of Lis voice which is not bass enough 
or the part, proved himself the possessor of a talent for the stage, of the great- 
est promise for the future of the artist.—Danilowitz-Brignoli, who offered his 
tartlets with so fierce an air to the good public who had done nothing to offend 
him, sang his romance of the third act most charmingly ; but when will he 
aim at going beyond the mere romance? With such a sweet voice, too !—Mme. 
Maretzek sang all her part deliciously, though to our thinking, she took the 
time of her song of the third act, too slow.—Coletti-Gritzanko was in excellent 
comic vein ; the two Vivandieres were satisfactory ; the chorusses perfect. 

Why then a success sodoubtfal? Alas, it is because the opera is not a mere 
landscape ; it must be imbued with pas@on. In the Etoile du Nord the acces- 
sories arc splendid, but the principal part is wanting. E. M. 
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Brana. 

There are two things in the world which can never be p roperly understood 
—an actor's vanity, and a critic’s sélfimportance. It has been my constant 
effort to check the one, and to run fromthe other. Indeed the modest timidity, 
with which I am in the habit of expressing my opinions in these columns, will 
bear me out in this assertion, and exonerate me from any participation in the 
usual inflation of my class. This however has nothing to do with the 
matter in band, which relates to Bourcicault, the actor asd critic. Last Mon- 
day ‘‘ London Assurance” was produced at Wallack’s, with a brilliant cast in 
general respects, and Miss Agnes Robertson and Mr. Dion Bourcicault, as 
Grace Harkaway and Dazzle. Fer the comedy I have but little respect ; it is 
about as true to lite as the crooked reflection of your face in a Brummagem 
button. If I had a little more temper I might even say it was bad, and con- 
ventional, and untrue. But J am reraphic, and serene, and content with one 
evilatatime. Let me therefore confine myself to Mr. Bourcicault. We have 
had several excellent Dazzles in New York—brilliant, dashing fellows who 
went through the role with suave gallantry and ease ; but we have never had 
@ Dazzle like Mr. Bourcicault, who puts the character in sack cloth and ashes, 
and runs it over red-hot plougshares with the unwincing heroism of a mar- 
tyr. I like solemn men, particulariy when they are a little pumpey; but the 
cast-iron gravity of Mr. Bourcicault affects me like the sables of an under- 
taker. I cannot help feeling that my poor friend Dazzle has come to an 
untimely end at Oak Haj], and that the individual who says he is 
Dazzle is nothing but a melancholy and unwholesome ghost. [ know 
that the Dazzle ot my youth was a captivating scoundrel, who could 
ma ke a simple country gentleman like Max Harkaway bubble over with 
ple asure; who could Le enjoyable to a smart metropolitan prig like Charles 
Courtiy ; who could by his adaptability and assurance worm himself into every 
society, end every temperament except the formal one of Sir Harcourt Cowrtly, 
whose stiff file-like back could neither resist nor enjoy his diamond-like hard- 
ness and brilliancy. But I am content to believe that my early impressions 
were wrong. Mr. Bourcicault has written to the papers, to say that Dazzle is 
not a brilliant man,and 1 have seen Mr. Bourcicault’s interpretation on the | 
stage and can conscientiously affirm that it is not a brilliant performance. 
Be nceferth it will become a part of the “ heavy business,” and when Maz says 
“« This appears a dashing kind of fellow,’ the house will laugh at the awful | 





jocularity of the remark. It will Le perfectly understood that the insipid drawl | of Forres, late of the 39th Kegt.—At Brighton, W. Paxton Jervis, Exsq., of 


in gait and speech is the only brilliancy which Dazzles every one, and that the 
humoor of the character consi-ts in the perfect dulness with which it is played. 
People will recall Mr. Bourcicault, aud say how excellent he was in this 
respect. 

I think 1 have written enovgh in this vein ; let me speak seriously. Either 
Mr. Bourcicault the author, or Mr. Bourcicault the actor, is in error. The 
Dazzle of the book is not the Dazzle of the stage. Ifthe latter is the correct 
phase of the character, the former is a blundering transcription of it. But 
the real secret of the new interpretation lies in a nutshell. When Mr. Bour. 
cicault wrote this Comedy he was simply an author ; now heis anactor. Then 
he had but to follow the suggestions of an active and brilliant mind ; now he 
has to measure the capabilities of an artist of very trifling versatility. 
I venture to affirm that he could not give the conventional version of the char- 
acter—much as he affects to despise it—becauze the conventional idea is the 
correct one—the character of Dazzle being a theatrical property of the centu- 
ries, and conventional in the most ancient and respectable sense of the word. 


I recognise in Mr. Bourcicault’s letter to the Tribune, the clever quibble of a 
literary man, and nothing more. For the sake of his own reputation, it is to 
be hoped that other artists will not attempt to imitate his impersonation. 

I flatter myself 1 have disposed of this question in a pre-eminently concise 
and effective manver. Let me add a few words concerning the Comedy as 
— at Wallack’s. I have never seen itso well acted in this country or in 

ngland. Had the parts been written for each artist (except Mr. Bourcicault) 
they could not have fitted better. The Meddle of Mr. Blake was the most med- 
dlesome piece of humour it is possible to conceive ; the Charles Courtly of Mr. 
Lester everything that a young woman could desire ; the Sir Harcourt of Mr. 
Walcot everything that a Court Barber could aspire to. Miss Agnes Robert- | 
son as Grace gave an “ innocent arch” colouring to the little picture with in- | 
finite grace. Mrs. Hoey, as Lady Gay, was perfectly spankerish. Although | 
I think Mr. Bourcicault’s reading of the character of Dazzle is wrong, I am 
very willing to admit that be gave his interpretation with ability. His bye- | 
play was admirable, especially in the scene where Lady Gay describes the run 
of sixty ; nothing could have been more artistic and exciting than this en- 
tire scene. It was a consummat> exhibition of splendid acting; the very 
stage seemed to pulsate with the joyous ardour of the chase, and to dash away 
from the sickly fumes of the footlights into the whirling country. 1 would 
walk half a mile to see such another scene. 

At Mr. Burton’s Theatre another new piece has been produced (called the 
“ Poor Scholar’’) and punctualiy damned. The plot is old and threadbare, 
pirouetting on the misplaced affection of a young man of morbid intellect, 
who offers his hand, bis heart, and his play (if it is the one performed, an ex- 
eodingy dreary one) to a lady admirer ; and discovers, too late, that she is a 
wife. This heavy affliction produces a heavy effect on the poor scholar, and 
he becomes alarniingly heavy until the end of the piece, when he is kind 
enough to die. I was unable to discover that he was in any way a useful or or- 
namental member of society. He could grumble, and get into a passion, and 
be very proud, and very stupid, and very selfish ; but that was all.jgj My private 
—— is that literature did not lose much by his demise. 

he play has been carefully written, and is rather above the ordinary lite 
rary standard. But it is heavy and artificial. Mr. Davenport did all he could 
for the poor Scholar, and Mr. Burton for the poor scholar’s friend Jonas, but 
without much result. In other respects, too, the piece was ably rendered.—The 
scenery was exceedingly inappropriate ; particularly the poor Scholar’s humbie 
house. I know what an attic Is as well as most men, and I am sure that it 
does not bear the slightest resemblance to a Grecian Temple, or an empty 
House. . ALV 
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Obituary. | 


Wit1am YarReLi.—At Yarmouth, whither be had gove from London | 
by sea for a summer trip. died suddenly of ossification of the heart, at the | 
age of 72, tbe good old Britich sportswan and naturalist William Yarreil. | 
Our ro}! of English zoologists does not boast of a name more honoured for | 
bis researches into the habits of the fauna of his country, so far as re- 
gards birds and fishes, or more respected for his uprightuess and genial com- 
paviontbip, than that of the lamented Yarrell ; and the style ia which the 
reeuits of his agreeable labours have been published to the world presents 
@ model of kiudly, unobtrusive diction, choice woodcut illustration, aad 
typographic peatuess. 

The life of William Yarreli was not one of mach variety. Bora in 1784, 
in Duke-street, St. James’s, where bis father carried on the business of a 
bewspaper agent, his only removal was to a neighbouring bouse, at the 
corner of Ryder-street. There he continued the business in partnership 





with a gentleman whose father bad also been a partner with Yarrell’s fa- 
ther, and in this house he dwelt unmarried, with bis natural history col- 
lections about bim, till the day of his death. He entered the banking- 
house of Herries, Farqubar, & Co. as clerk in 1802, but returned at the 
end of six months to his father. Mr. Yarrell’s taste for natural history 
pursuits began first to develope itself in a love of angling. The streams 
in the vicinity of London often tempted him forth, as a boy, to a day’s 
fishing, and the perusal of old Izaak Walton’s charming letters served to 
divert his pastime into the valuable practical direction which it subse- 
queatly took. From fishing William Yarrell was led to the sport of shoot- 
ing, and became one of the first markeman ef his day. He formed in early 
life an intimacy with Manton, the famous gunmaker, and with Shoo- 
bridge, the well known batter of Boad-street, better known, however, 
among sporting men as.an unerring shot. Shoobridge and Yarrell made 
frequent excursions into the country together, and shot in company for 
many years. Shoobridge shot in matches, and not unfrequently for heavy 
stakes. Yarrell, who was thought by some to be the better shot of the 
two—for he would bring down a dozen brace of sparrows, from the trap, 
with his double-barrelled Manton, running—never wagered beyond shoot- 
ing for a gun, a pointer, or a sporting picture. 

Daring this time William Yarre)l had been forming valuable collec- 
tions of fishes, birds, and birds’ eggs, studying and making notes of their 
habits, when, at about the age of 40, he may be said to have laid down 
the rod and gun for the pen. On the 25th of March, 1825, he addressed 
to the conductors of the Zoological Journal his first composition, con- 
sisting of “ Notices of the Occurrence of some rare British Birds, ob- 
served during the Years 1823, ’24 and ‘25.””. Having made the acquain- 
tance of several zealous naturalists, among whom we mention Vigors, 
Swainson, and E. Bennett, he was elected, in 1825, aefellow of the Lin- 
nan Society, and in 1827 commanicated to the society’s “ Transactions” 
@ paper, entitled “ Observations on the Trachex of Birds, with Descrip- 
tions and Representations of several not hitherto figured.” Later in the 
same year he presented to the Royal Society a paper “ On the Change in 
the Plumage of some Hen-Pheasants,’’ which was printed in the “ Philo- 
sopbical Transactions.” Notwithstanding, however, the Council of the 
Royal Society considered Mr. Yarrell’s paper wortby a place in their 
‘“* Transactions,” the author was never elected to the Fellowship. He was 
recommended for election, but, owing to the corrupt practice—which still 
in @ measure prevails—of disregarding the scientific claims of gentle- 
men connected with trade, while individuals were gaining admission to 
the ecciety on account of mere social position or connoisseursbip, it was 
intimated to Mr, Yarrell that he had no chance of success, and be with- 
drew hiscertificate. In 1829 Mr. Yarrell communicated to the Linpzan 
Society the “ Description of a New Species of Tringa, killed in Cam- 
bridgeshire, new to England and Europe ;” and the following year two 
papers ‘Ono the Organs of Voice in Birds,’ and “ Oo a New Species of 
Wild Swan taken in England.” About this time the Zoological Club of 
the Linnwan Society, of which Mr. Yarrell bad for six years been an ac- 
tive member, became the foundation of .the present Zoological Society, 
and his exertions for tbis society’s welfare were continued with uoremit- 
tivg zeal to the last. 

Mr. Yarrell contributed largely to the Zoological Journal and to the 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History, including, among other 
subjects, the discovery, in conjunction with Mr. Jessee, of the oviparous 
propagation of the ee}, and of the epecific identity of the whitebait; but 
the grand work of bis life was the production, during the years 1830— 
40, of the two well-kaown Histories of British Birds and British Fishes, 
published by Mr. Van Voorst, who lived on terms of great friendship with 
him, and was selected by him as one of his executors. 

Ip 1849 Mr. Yarreli was elected a Vice-President and treasurer of the 
Linnwan Society, and the members subscribed fora portrait ot him in oi), 
which is suspended in the society’s meeting-room. Notwithstanding his 
retired manners and extremely punctual habits, Mr. Yarrell was a fre- 
quent diner-out and jovial companion at table. He sang a capiial soag, 
aud was a constant attendant at the theatre, generally selecting, with 
the gusto of a dilettante, the front row of the pit. In the days of the 
elder Mathews he would manage to get the songs of the great mimic, in 
spite of the rapidity of their utterance, by taking down the alternate 
lines one night and filling in the others on the next. A song of Dibdin’s 
we heard him sing only recently with admirable spirit and pathos. He 
seldom missed attending the Linnaan club dinners and country excur 
sions, and was at all times among the liveliest of the party. Ip the pre- 
sent year he took an active part in the Liunzan excursion to Guildford. 
In addition to his collection of British natural history Mr. Yarrell pos- 
sessed a valuable library of books on the the subject, but he has not 
made any public bequest of either.—Literary Gazette. 


Suddenly, at the Manse of Morven, Argyleshire, Lieut.-Con. C. D. Campbell, 


Cross Deep, Twickenham, and Beech-hill House, near Woking, late Capt. of 
the Ist Royal Surrey Militia, and formerly of the 2d Life Guards.—At Dray- 
cott House, Derby, the Hon. R. Dundas Murray, youngest son of the seventh 
Lord Elibank.—At Albany, King George’s Sound, the Rev. J. R. Woilasten, 
M.A., archdeacon of Westcrn Australia.—At Edinburgh, Alex. Oswald Brodie, 
merchant, of New York.—At Trinidad, W.I., C. T. Gower, Esq., of the Royal 
Engineers.—At Shirley, John Beresford, Esq., for 31 years Colonial Secretary 
of the Island of St. Vincent.—John Bernard Sale, Esq., formerly musical in- 
structor to Her Majesty. 


Appointments. 

Henry Adrian Churchill, Esq., C.B., now Third Paid Attache to H. M.’s 
Legation at Tehran, to be H. M.’s Consul at Bosnia ——W. Hosack, Esq., A. 
Heslop, Esq., C. M‘Larty Morales, Esq., R. Osborn, Esq., and the Right Rev. 
Reginald Courtenay, M. A., to be Members of the Privy Council of Jamaica.—- 
C. Macgregor, Esq., L. Mackinnon, Esq., P. Moncrief, Esq., and Maximilian 
Augustus Baron Von Ketelhodt, to be Members of the Legislative Council of 
the Island of Jamaica —W.T. Mercer, Esq., to be a Member of the Legislative 
Council of Hong Kong ; 8. Jackson Dallas, Esq., to be a Member of the Privy 
Council of Jamaica; H. J. Tancred, Esq., to be a Member of the Legislative 
Council of New Zealand.—L. Morris Wilkins, Esq., to be a Puisne Judge of 
the Supreme Court ; W. A. Henry, Esq., to be Provincial Secretary, and A. 
G. Archibald, Esq., to be Solicitor-General for the Province of Nova Scotia.— 
John Montgomery, Esq., to be Surveyor-General for the province of New 
Branswick ; J.J. Wickson, Esq., to be Crown Solicitor for Kong Kong ; W. 
G. Dickson, Esq., to be Procureur and Advocate-General for the Mauritius ; and 
W. Snagg, Esq., to be Chief Justice for Antigua.—The widews of Admirals 
Boxer and Corry ; of Generals Estcourt, Tylden, Adams, and Strangways are 
to * have, hold, and enjoy the same style, title, place, and precedence” to 
which they would have been entitled if their busbands had lived to be made 
C.B.’s.—Mr. William James Tyrone Power, one of the sons of the lamented and 
ill-fated Tyrone Power, has been appointed deputy commissary-general. 





ATMD. 


Tue ANGLO Itatian Leaion.—The whole of the officers and men of 
the British Italian Legion have been disbanded, with the exception of a 
small number who have claimed a passage to Canada under the terms of 
their enlistment, and a portion who, from their known liberal opinions, 
have been refused passports to re-enter the Italian States to which they 
belong. When every exertion to gain permission for their return to their 
homes had failed they were shipped on board the transport Tudor for 
Liverpool en route for America. Some bad left wives and families be- 
hind them, and they left Malta with sorrowful hearts. While the vessel 
was off the coast of Sicily, an officer named Anghera, who had latterly 
shown symptoms of unsound mind, endeavoured to induce the men to run 
the ship on shore, in some wild hopes of exciting an outbreak and even 
tually returning to Italy. The attempt proved a failure, the men wisely 
preterrivg to try their fortune in America, The officer was confined, and 
an examitiation will take place into all the circumstances before the men 
sail for the New World. The Argentine Government, having an immense 
extent of fertile land on the banks of the Parana, are desirous to induce 
these men to settle in that country as cultivators of the soil. The climate 
iseimilar to that of Italy. The land produces abundant crops of wheat, 
Indian corr, tobacco, and rice. The orange, peach, walnut, and mulberry 
grow luxuriantly. In order to insure success, the Argentine Goverament 
offer themmgricultural implements, seeds, cattle, and 12,000 acres of ara- 
ble land, besides a a league and a half square of pasturage for their stock. 
Oo the men arriving in England these terms will be laid before them by 
them by the agent of the Confederation. Meanwhile, till shipping can be 
provided to convey them to their destination, they wil! be placed in emall 
barracks within a short distance of Liverpool, and in a few days will be 
finally paid off and set sail for theirnew bomesin the New World.—Lon- 
don paper, Sept. 

A circular from the Horse Guards states that Staff Officers of the En- 
ro}led Pensioners will in future assume command of officers who may be 
their juniors in the army only when the whole orany portion of their own 
force in the garrison in which they may be located is called out for duty 
or for exercise under arms,—Lieat.-Col Irving, who commanded the artil- 
lery of the Kilkeony Military District, now, upon the breaking up of the 
district is to take command of the Pigeon House Fort, Dablin.—From a 
return ordered by the House of Lords (recently printed) it appears that 
on the 1st April the Army consisted of 9714 non-commissioned officers in 


* Princess Royal; F Pym to Edinburgh; 


the caval, ane 
number requ on that day to complete the establishment was, n 
commissioned officers, 1320 ; and men, 42.270.—Col Welford, R.A, 4 
been appointed Governor ofthe Royal Military College, Woolwich.—The 
officers of the 7th Royal Fasiliers invited the officers of the 234 Welsh Fu- 
siliers and the 2d battalion of the Rifle brigade to a banquet on the 20th 
ult., the anniversary of Alma. These three regiments and the 33d Foot 
now in Ireland, formed the second brigade of the Light Division, and were 
under the command of Sir W. Codrington on that glorious day. The ban- 
quet was to take place in the Iron Hotel, at the North Camp, Aldershott. 
— Dinners to the Crimean soldiers are frequent. The people of Folkstone 
gave one on the 9th ult. The 6th Ioviskilling Dragoons, 11th Hussars 
E Troop of Royal Artillery, Hythe School of Mueketry, and Coast Guard. 
were invited. The novelty was a speech from a Private, who, on return. 
ing thanks on behalf of bis fellow-soldiers, said, “‘ We lost many a brave 
mao, but we never lost our good name or houour. We cannot forget Mies 
Nightingale, nor can we forget Mismanagement. (Cheers and laughter.) 
I promised, if ever I returned, I would drink to the ladies whoso nobl 
risked their lives for us ; let us do so now.” The health of Miss Nightin- 
gale was then drunk amidst enthusiastic cheers, and the company sepa- 
rated.—The United Service Gazette states that no fewer than thirty effi- 
cers, chiefly subalterns, bave resigned or retired during the month of Au- 
gust.—The reduction of the army will take place from the 1st of October, 
when all regiments of the line that served in the Crimea will be placed 
permanently on the peace establishment of twelve companies. As these 
regiments had been raised to sixteen companies, the reduction of twelve 
companies will necessarily send a large number of officers on half-pay, 
Nominally, the reduction of men will, however, appear greater than it 
really is ; for, of course, al) the vacancies in otber regiments will be sup- 
plied, so far as they can, from the regiments in course of reduction, 
Henceforth the strength of the regiments of British infantry wiil stand at 
1000 rank and file, 

War-DerarTMENT, Sepr. 9.—'th Ft; Capt Carden, fm 77th Ft, to be Capt, 
v Baillie, who ex. 20th Ft; Capt Lutyens to be Instructor of Musketry. 224 
Ft; Lt Proctor, fm 97th Ft, to be Lt, v Young, who ex. 36th Ft; Ens O’Con- 
nell, fm 3d W I Regt,, to be Ens, v Gun, whoex. 41st Ft; Ens Williams, fm 
96th Ft, to be Ens, v Manera, who ex. 5ist Ft; Capt Agg to be Instructor of 
Musketry. 89th Ft; Capt Philipps to ke Maj, w-p, v Bvt-Lt Col Aylmer, whose 
Bvt Rank has been convd into Sub Rank. 94th Ft; Capt St John to be In- 
spector of Musketry. 99th Ft; Paymr Macquarie, fm Royal Perth Rifles Mil, 
to be Paymr, v Stoney, app to40th Ft. 2d WI Regt; Ens Macaulay to be Lt, 
b p, v Burleigh, who ret. 

Unatracuep.—-Bvt Rank convd into Sub Rank: Lt-Col Aylmer, 89th Ft; Maj 
Pretyman, 33d Ft; Maj Pitcairn, 42d r't. 


and colonial corps; and the men, 153,619. The 


War-Orrice, Serr. 12.—8th Ft; Asst Surg Biddle, fm 94th Ft, to be Asst- 
Surg, v Martin, app to 94th Ft. 19th Ft; Ens Rogers per to res. 22d Ft; Asst- 
Surg Pollard, fm Staff, to be Asst-Surg, v Adams, prom on Staff. 30th Ft; Lt 
Poole, fm 76th Ft, to be Lt, v Allardice, who ex. 42d Ft; Maj Pitcairn, fm 
h-p Unatt, to be Maj, v Murray, who ex; Lieut Whigham to be Capt, w-p, v 
Byt-Maj Pitcairn. 78th Ft; Serj-Maj Skrine to be Qtmr, v Carroll, who rets 
upon . 90th Ft; Lt Sir Charlies Pigott, Bart, per to ret by sale of commis- 
siou. Ceylon Rifle Regt; Ens Lynott to be Lt, b-p, v Watson, prom. 

Unatracnep.—-H M has been graciously pleased to signify her command 
that Bvt-Col Henry Atwell Lake, CB, be transferred from the Madras Engi- 
neers, to be Lt-Col Unatt, in the Royal Army in consideration of bis services 
during the siege of Kars.-Bvt convd into Sub Rank: Maj White, 89th Ft; 
Maj Stuart-Worfley, Ist Drag Gds. 

Brevet.—-Lt-Col F Darley George, h-p 22d Ft (Dep Adjt-Gen in the Leeward 
and Wiodward Islands), to be prom tobe Col. Qtmr Carroll, h-p 78th 
Ft, hon rank. . 

War-DerartMent, Serr. 16.—Royal Artillery; Sec Capt and Bvt-Maj Bre- 
din, im Supery List, to be Sec Capt, v Seymour, ret upon h-p; Sec Capt Brace 
to be Capt; Sec Capt Pasley, fm Supery List, to be Sec Capt, v Bruce; Qtmr 
Hendley to be Qtmr and Commy of Stores; Qtmr-Serj Keating to be Qtmr, v 
Hendley. Grenadier Gds; Capt the Hon R Bruce to be Major, w-p, v Thorn- 
ton, whe rets; Lt Cust to be Capt and Lt-Col, b-p, v Bruce. 6th Ft, Asst- 
Surg Bindon to be Surg, v Pratt, dec; Assist-Surg Harvey fm Staff, to be Asst- 
Surg. 


Navp. 

Tue Russtans in THE Gur or Taxtary.—By a private letter from 
Shanghai, dated June 21, 1856, we have the following naval information : 
“* H. M. screw st.sleop Hornet, 17, Comm. Forsyth, arrived here on the 
14th inst., from Hokodadi the 3d, where she left the British equadron, 
consisting of the Sybille, Pique, and Barracouta, they having returned 
from the Gulf of Tartary on the 3lst ult. The Barracouta, in lat. 50 deg. 
north, found a Russian settlement, barracks, storehouses, bakeries, &c., 
for 500 men, and io front of the place were the @emains of the Russian 
frigate Pallas, blown up and burat. She did not appear to have been 
destroyed more than three weeks at most, as the wreck was on the top of 
the last ice and enow. They brought away her figure head. The Freach 
ships Virginie and Sybille were tallen in with by the Pigue a fow miles 
to the northward of Hakodadi, on the way to Castris Bay, and when they 
heard of the barbour which the Barracouta had discovered, they altered 
their course for it. Smallpox was prevailing on board the fleet, The 
Hornet left here again on the Mth, taking to the equadron the news of 
peace.” 

The following ships have arrived at home from foreign stations, to be 
paid off: the Powerful, 84, Capt. Massie, from the N. A. and W. I. sta- 
tion ; the Leander, 50 gun frigate, Capt. Rice, from the Mediterranean. 
(late flag-ship to Rear-Admiral C. H. Freemantle,) and the ship that 
brought Lord Ellesmere to the New York Crystal Palace Inauguration ; 
the Dido, 18, Capt. Morshead, C.B., from Valparaiso; the Linnet, 8 
Com. Need, from the West coast of Africa; the brig Express, 6, Com, Boys 
from the Brazils, after an absence from England of 5 years and 3 months 
The Express was commissioned in June 1851, by Comm. Head, who died 
of yellow fever at Babia in May, 1853. She was first sent to the West 
India station, and employed in protecting British interests, &c., at Grey- 
town, Mosquito. She was ordered from tbat etation to the south-east 
coast of America, on account of Commander Head having compelled an 
American steamer (the Prometheus) to pay the port dues at Greytown, 
which occasioned a correspondence between the two Governments. She 
arrived at Riode Janeiro in May, 1852, and bas been incessantly cruising 
since then for the suppression of the slave-trade, having visited every 
place on the coast, from the Falkland Islands, as far as Para (in the river 
Amazon). When atthe Falkland Islands, in January, 1854, she again 
came into collision with the Americans: some whale-ships of that nation 
having been in the habit of killing pigs and cattle on the island without 
a lieence, the Express was sent to afford assistance to the governor by 
arresting the delinquents, and, in prosecuting this duty, she was inter- 
fered with by the U.S. corvette Germantown. The correspondence with 
the captain of that ship was of such a nature that it had to be referred to 
our Government for settlement. During the time the Express was on the 
Brazil station she suffered much from sickness, principally dysentery and 
yellow fever. In May last, when at sea, the fever broke out very vio- 
leatly ; six died before her return to Rio, on the lst June, and 41 officers 
and men were on that date sent to the Fever Hospital of St. Isabel, in 
Juruguba bay, Rio de Janeiro; seven men died at that place, including 
Lieut. W. G. Sewell and Assist.-Sur. Soden. She returns home with oaly 
one officer (Mr. G. Richards, master), 16 seamen, and two marines, who 
left Eogland in her.—The officers and crews of the following gun-boats 
paid off at Sheerness: Sandfly, Mayflower, Pelter, Spanker, Ruby, 
Magnet, Erne, and Carnation.—The Cressy,.81, Capt. R. L. Warren, 
has left Spithead for the Mediterranean.—The Duke of Wellington, 131, 
Capt. Caldwell, with the flag of Rear-Adml. Sir R. Dundas ; Conqueror, 
101, screw, Capt. Yelverton; Osprey, 4, screw, Comm. Bloomfield ; and 
Wanderer, 4, Comm. Luce, have sailed from Portsmouth for a cruise.— 
The Queen Victoria, 121, isin frame at Portsmouth Dock Yard. She 
will carry 68 and 84 pounders, and will consequently have the most tre- 
mendous armament of any ship in the world. 


Aprornrments.—Commr E M Leycester to Madagascar.—Lieuts: A J Vil- 

liers to command Starling; C R Rowson to bapey = Re he J ar —, 
I ; y 3 yor ’ 

tion; P H Calvert to Excellent; W Hons sy Pearson to Wribution; Ww Lom 
bard to Blenheim; C'G Nelson to Victory (for Rolla); 3 L Sulivan to Ajaz; 
T Griffiths to Ajax; C C Robinson to Fury; W C F Wilson to Shannon.—Pay- 
masters: R F E Morison to Vulcan; J G G Simmonds to Raleigh; J Pettes to 
Hermes.—Chaplains: Rey G Jackson to Blenheim; Rey W Whitmarsh to Im- 
pregnable; Rey J Thompson to Raleigh; Rev I J Harrison to Edinburgh; Rev 
i B Barnes to Malacca: Rev W Bell to Royal Wilkam; Rev. F E Gutteres to 
Sphinz; Rev R Croker to Mira nda; Mr Thomas Cochford to Gladiator ; Rev J 
H Knapp to Tartar; Rev C B Hazlewood to Nile; Rey W C Baylie to Cura- 
coa; Rey W B Dolman to Mojestic.—Midshipman: Viscount Kilvourrie, son of 


the Ear! of Cavan, to Cruiser. 


We are compelled to omit the naval news received by the Africa. 
The chief items are tbat Rear Admiral Houston Stewart is again spoken 
of as the successor Of Rear Admiral Fanshaw on tbe North American 
and West India station ; and that Capt, W. Peel, C.B, the son of Sir 
Robert, formerly of the Daring, and latterly of the Diamond before Se- 








bastopol, is appointed to commission the Shannon, 51, ecrew frigate. 





1856. 


New Dooks. 

Lire or Price Tatteyrranp, By C. K. McHarg. New York, 
Scribner—An exceedingly acceptable volume, a duodecimo of 380 
pages. Acknowledging the various sources whence bis material has 
been derived, and quoting largely from them, Mr. McHarg bas still done 
his part as analyser, compiler, and biographer, in a manner uousaally 
satisfactory. He is temperate in his judgments, and apparently unprejd- 
diced. He leaves the reader at liberty to deduce bis own opinions, whilst 
he himself speaks his mind freely. The long and eventful period through- 
out which Talleyrand played his parte, is concisely and comprehensively 
sketched ; and it seems to us that the characters of other conspicuous 
men and women, contemporary with Talleyrand, are well understood and 
well conveyed. We commend the work therefore very decidedly ; and 
cannot but think tbat ite publication is very d-propos. Tbe careless 
world was settling into the conviction that Talleyraod was merely a sayer 
of the wittiest things on record, and a doer of the falsest. He was 
much more. Though utterly devoid of principle—as this book shows, 
even whilst balf protesting against the inference—and always to be found 
on the winning side, his views of policy seem to have been moderate 
throughout, and consistent. He would bave checked alike the terrorism 
of the Jacobine, and the absolutiem of the restored Bourbons: be wes 
essentially in favour of a limited monarchy. If his moral reputation gains 
nothing by this new biography, his sagacity, patience, and prudence, 
come more palpably into light. Mr. McHarg improves as he progresses, 
the latter portions of the book being better written than the earlier. 
We quote elsewhere a remarkable incident ‘old in Taileyrand’s own lan- 
guage, and add here a pleasant little lesson on the worth of literary 
friendships. 

He related to bis friends an amusing adventure of Madame de Stael 
herself, in which he was a party. It occurred upon her first entrance into 
Parisian Society, before the Revolution, at a rural /éte, given by Madame 
Helvetius in the garden of ber chateau. His account is thus repeated by 
one of these friends :— j 

“On her first appearance at the réunion, Madame Helvetius had, of 
course, with well-bred courtesy, paid her most particular attention, but 
baving other guests to welcome, had left her after a while, to superintend 
the distribution of the amusements about the grounds. Once or twice 
she had passed Madame de Stael sitting gloomily on the bench where she 
had left her, and at last sent Talleyrand to keep her company ; but Tal- 
leyrand bad tact enough to know that, being bimeelf wo literary lion, he 
was no company for Madame de Siael, and so immediately went in quest 
of society more congenial to her taste. He soon returned, in company 
with the Abbé Monti, whose poems were at that time the rage all over 
Europe, and whose coming put the fair authoress in the best of humours. 
Talleyrand sat down on the bench beside them, in silence, feeling himself 
quite extinguished by so much talent, and remained a passive listener, 
anxious for improvement. The conversation was overwhelming with 
erudition, and ibep the compliments were poured farth like rain from an 
April eky—the abbé ‘ had never reckoned upon so great an honour as 
that of meeting the first writer of the age ;? Madame ‘ little dreamed when 
she arose that morning, that the day would be marked by so auspicious an 
event as the meeting with the abbé.’ 


“*T have devoured every word that has escaped from Sappho’s pen,’ 
said the abbé. 


“*T cannot sleep until I read the charmiog odes from the Italian Tyr- 
twus,’ said the lady. 

*** Have you seen my last endeavour ?’ said the abbé. 

“* Alas! not yet,’ sighed the lady, ‘although report speaks of it more 
highly than of any which have preceded it.’ 

“**] have it here!’ exclaimed the abbé, eagerly drawing a small volume 
from his pocket. ‘‘ Allow me to present it to you, madame; a poor homage, 
indeed, to so much genius, but it may prove interesting to one who bas had 
so much success in heroic poetry.’ 

* ¢ Thanks, thanks,’ cried Madame de Stael, seizing the little volume 
with every demonstration of overpowering gratitude. ‘ This is indeed a 
treasure, and will be prized by me far beyond gold or jewels.’ 

“ She turned over the leaves slowly, while the delighted abbé watohed 
her with a charming selfcomplacency—then suddenly dropping it into 
her lap, she exclaimed, turning on the abbé a languid glance, ‘ You were 
talking of heroic poetry, dear abbé ; have you seen my last attempt—a 
dramatic scene, “ )’Exilé’”—a slight aod poor imitation of some of your 
own ?”’ 

“**T have not been so blessed as to obtain a copy,” replied the abbé. 

‘** How fortunate that I should have one in my reticule!” said madame, 
hurriedly seizing the strings of the bag suspended from her arm, and 
drawing forth a thin volume in boards. The abbé bent low over it as she 
presented it, and kissing it with reverence, placed it by his side, and the 
conversation—that is to say, the complimeuting—was continued with re- 
doubled vigour. 

“ Taileyrand then departed, and did not return till the company broke 
up, when he found that they had both left the bench whereon they had 
beer seated so long together, leaving, however, the ‘ precious treasures,’ 
which they had received from each other, with so much gratitude, behind 
them! ‘Talleyrand seized upon them with inexpressible delight, thinking 
that they would furnish matter for innocent jeering, when the loss came to 
be remembered by either party. But the thing was complete—they were 
never sought and never asked for, and he has them now in bis library, 
and loves to chow them as he tells the story of their coming into his pos- 
session.”’ 

Pray notice the portrait that faces the title page. It is excellently en- 
geaved by Ritchie, the original being a picture by Scheffer. The lion- 
like look that marked Talleyrand’s pbysiognomy is capitally preserved, 
though there was little of the lion in his nature. 

Datsy’s NECKLACE: AND WHat Came or It. By 7. B. Aldrich. New 
York. Derby & Jackson.—The youthful author of 4bis little tale has al- 
ready been before the public, and has made his mark. Some fugitive lit- 
tle poems from his pen have been caught up and widely circulated. They 
deserved tobeso. They were musical, avd dainty in device, and fraught 
with feeling, and we hoped that such promise as they gave would bloom 
into mature excellence. As it is, we have a common-place story, of the 
very kind that he himself ridicules under the title of “ criminal) litera- 
ture,” wherein the many genial and fanciful thoughts appear distressingly 
out of place. They do not thus form silver linings to a cloud (to borrow 
one of his favourite illustrations, not remarkable for its novelty ;) they 
are gems trodden into the mire, and losing half their beauty—or, to speak 
more plainly, they are bits of poetry pressed into melodramatic service, 
and degraded by doing duty therein. Mr. Aldrich too is unwise to mix 
himself up with the personality of his hero; unwise to defy the profes- 
sional critics ; unwise to whitewash crime ; but most of all unwise not to 
allow this trampery bantling of his to live and die iv the columns of the 
Periodical for which it was written. In his preface and elsewhere, he 
Seems conscious of his folly ; but pleads frankly in extenuation, that he 
was tempted by “a seductive little argument in the shape of a cheque.” 
We are sorry for his own sake that he yielded ; yielding was a poor in. 
Veen and the sooner he publishes something as good as “ Babie 
Bell,” (vide Albion. of March 15, 1856,) the sooner he will reinstate bim- 
a in the good graces of those who have looked on that picture and on 
t is, and who take an interest in the literary progress of youthful and 
meritorious aspirants. — A word to proof-readers. They ought really to 
keep French dictionaries at their elbows ; if writers will forsake their ver- 


nacular. Why in the world should buffet be spelled beaufait ; moustache 
moustaché ; and parterre partarré ? 





Hine Arts. 


A Prepiction; Arr IN THE Carirat, or Manuractures.—The Exhbi- 
bition of next year at Manchester bids fair to contain the most magnificent 
collection of pictures that the world has yet seen. It will, of course, not 
be confined to paintings ; it will embrace every species of production that 
comes under the name of art. But painting is to art in general what a 
flower is to the plant—the most beautiful part of it; and in being assured 
that the flower will be unique we may be satisfied that the rest will be 
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| perfect. The announcements which have appeared in our columns within 


the last few days of the assistance accorded to the directors of the Man- 
chester Exhibition by those possessed of some of ‘the finest collections in 
this country have decided the position which this great undertaking is 
destined to assume. It is just possible that many even of those persons 
who most heartily admire the wealth and enterprise of Manchester may 
bave been disposed to say, “ Can any good thing in the way of art appear 
in that city of machinery and manufactures?” The fact Is that not only 
will this Exbibition be the most valuable that has ever been opened in 
Europe, but there is something peculiarly appropriate in enthroning all 
that is most rare in art in the capital of manufactures, the most costly 
productions in the emporium of cheapness. As euch the Exhibition must 
be regarded not merely as Manchester’s homage to art, but as & national 
triumph. If there is any truth in the saying that England is the - 
shop of the world, it is to Manchester mainly that the title is due. Eng- 
land, of whose exports the cottons of Lancashire are ia value about a 
third, is thus far identified with Manchester, and it would not merely be 
a national triumph to be able to say that we have collected together the 
finest gallery in Europe, but it will be a national benefit to add that this 
gallery is in Manchester. , ’ 

That a gallery—or, since the collection is to contain every description 
of art, we should rather say a museum—fit to be mentioned in such terms 
might easily be instituted in this country there can be little doubt. If 
our public galleries, most of which, indeed, are of very recent date, are 
not to be compared as yet with the continental collections, our private 
galleries are exceedingly rich. If, however, there is some demur on the 
part of those possessed of valuable pictures we shall not be surprised, and 
to a certain extent we can all sympathize in this unwillingness to part 
with cherished possessions. At the eame time, it is for ail such persons 
to consider whether they will withhold their sames and their assistance 
from a national demonstration of this kind. Not many persons, we are 
convinced, will be willing to incur the odium of refusing, or to forego 
the honour of contributing, any valuable works ia their possession to £0 
important an Exhibition. The Queen and Prince Albert have set the 
good example of promising their choicest treasures; aud if we should 
name all the noblemen and gentlemen who have acted in the eame spirit 
we should name three-fourths of those whose collections have become 
celebrated. Whoever may hold back, there can be nodoubt of the result. 
The treasures of art in the united kingdom are beyond price, and their 
arrangement in Manchester next year will be without a parallel Lon- 
don Times, Editorial, September 11. 


Tue Late Sm R. Westmacort.—Sir Richard Westmacott was the son 
of a statuary in London, who, when sculptors were driven from Picca- 
dilly and Hyde-park-corner, found a mason’s yard and convenient studio 
in Mount-street, Grosvenor-equare. Ot the works of the father of Sir 
Ricbard we can give no account. We suspect that they were wholly of 
the cheap chimney-piece or cemetary order, and that his name was not 
of that consequence, that any one would care to bave the sculptor’s “ fe- 
cit” on any part of the little order which had been duly executed. Sir 
Richard was born in London, in the year 1775, and became as “ Richard 
Westmacott, jun,” an exbibitor at the Royal Academy for the first time 
in the year 1797. In that year he exbibited a posthumous bust of Sir 
William Chambers, the architect. This gained him friends in the Acade- 
my, for there was talent we have been told in the bust (be had already 
studied in the Eternal City,) and Chambers was looked upon as the father 
of the institution. He derived, we suspect, his firet real encouragement 
in art from the Wyatts. The elder Wyatt found work for bim in Beck- 
ford’s new buildings at Fonthill. Other commissions soon followed, and 
the Royal Academy, on Bank’s death in 18035, admitted the young sculp- 
tor to the envied position of an associate in its body. 

From this time forth his progress as a sculptor was one continuous 
course of encouragement. Of individual patrons he seems to have had 
few, and those few not very influential. But no sculptor in this country 
has had anything like the share of Government patronage which it was 
the good fortune of Sir Richard Wesetmacott to secure : how we never 
heard. He seems to have obtained that little monopoly of Government 
work which the elder Bacon sought to obtain, Flaxmau had little chance 
with him ; Nollekens was rich and unsolicitous ; Rossi, poor and without 
friends ; and, till Chantrey appeared, Westmacott had his monopoly to 
himself. What that monopoly was we shall now describe. 

His first work (and, io its way, the best of the kind he ever executed) 
was the large monument in St. Paal’s to Sir Ralph Abercromby. Then 
came the bronze statue in Russell-sqaare to Francis Duke of Bedford. 
These established bis reputation. A sum is next voted for a monument 
to Mr. Pitt in Westminster Abbey, and the commission is given to West- 
macott. Another large sum is voted for a monument to Mr. Fox in the 
same sepulchre, and the commission is given to the same sculptor. 
Theo Mr. Perceval is shot, and Parliament must perpetuate its sorrow in 
marble in Westminster Abbey ; and who but Mr. Westmacott can render 
justice to the feeling of both Houses? Mr. Westmacott is the sculptor 
to whom the commission is given. Next Mr, Fox is to be perpetuated in 
bronze in Bloomsbury-square, faciug old Bedford House ; and Mr. West- 
macott turos yielding metal into Mr. Fox's form. Then the women of Eng- 
Jand, wild with admiration of Arthur, Duke of Wellington, and his com- 
panions in arms, determine to erect in Hyde-Park a naked statue of 
Achilles. Money and cannon are contributed liberally by ladies and the 
government ; and Westmacott is again the favourite. Westmacott has 
it. Then dear old George the Third must be represented (everything 
colossal) on horseback, at the end of the Long Walk at Windsor ; and 
Westmacott is again the lacky man. , The very pedestal—a quarry above 
ground—cost eight thousand pounds, Then the Duke of York— 

God bless the Regent and the Duke of York— 


is taken from his creditors, and Government wants a bronze statue of 
the Dake for the Yerk column. It must be fourteen feet high, and the 
sum—say eight thousand guineas, with the bronze thrown in—no light 
giftin any sense. Mr. Westmacott bas it. Then Mr. Canning dies in 
the same house at Chiswick in which Mr. Fox died, and Tories and Whigs 
mingle tears and votes for a bronze statue of the deceased statesman in 
Palace-yard. What! Westmacott again? Oh yes!—the table runs fair 
enough, and Westmacott has it. Then Government is anxious to shape 
some seized Carrara marble into a kind of Warwick- Waterloo vase, and 
Westmacott is again called in. Then a tew years later—aye, and recently, 
too—Government wisbes to fill with sculpture Sir Robert Smirke’s huge 
pediment to the new British Museum, and who but Sir Richard Westma- 
cott to execute this? Sir Richard bas it. 

He was not so fortunate in his private commissions, and yet he had a 
few of great importance. The representatives of Addison’s surviving 
sister intrusted him, in 1809, with the statue of the great essayist for 
Westminster Abbey, and a poor figure he has made of the poet Secretary 
of State. He was more successful a few years later with the statue of 
Lord Erskine for Lincoln’s-ion Hall. This sculptors consider as one of 
his very best works. 

He is to be seen elsewhere, and in private houses, as at Bowood, Wo- 
burn, Chatsworth, Clumber, and Petworth. The Bowood figure is called 
“The Distressed Mother ;”’ the Clumber example (in the library) is a fine 
figure of * Euphrosyne ;”’ the Woburn example is a “ Psyche ;” and at 
Chateworth his skill is evinced in the marble ¢himneypiece of the great 
dining-room. 

A ready eculptor, who, for fifty years, had full encouragement from his 
Government, and who lived in a period of a glorious war, with public pa- 
tronage and private commissions, was, indeed, a fortunate artist, and such 
an artist was Sir Richard Westmacott, whose works, both in bronze 
and marble, are to be found numerous enough in the streets of London, 
in Westminster Abbey, and St. Paul’s; in the houses of our nobility, in 
our churches, and in our colonies. There is tranquil beauty in his recam- 
bent figure in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel of the Duke de Montpensier, 
and great pathos in his figure of Mra. Warren and her child in Westmin- 
ister Abbey. But pathos may easily be destroyed. ‘ That sackcloth,” 
the vergers of the Abbey invariably inform the visitors, “ is thought to be 
the best bit of carving in the Abbey.” They point to the sackcloth on 
the houseless figure of Mrs. Warren, and yet they have seen five minutes 
before Roubiliac’s dying hand in the Nightingale monument. Mr. West- 
macott was elected a Royal Academician in the year 1812, and at his 
death was the father of the forty Royal Academicians. By Sir Richard’s 
oe the present father is Sir Robert Smirke, the architect.—London Ill, 
/Vews. 

RENOVATION oF GLascow CaTHEDRAL.—A meeting was held in Glas- 
gow on the 11th ult; for the purpose of putting the finishing hand to 
the renovation of this time-honoured and magnificent structure. Before 
giving details it may be preper to state that the cathedral of Glasgow 
was tbe only ecclesiastical edifice which escaped destruction at the Re- 
formation—an exemption which it owed to the public spirit of its inhabi- 
tante, who successfully resisted the furious zeal of the Presbyterian clergy. 
Until about 15 years ago ‘the structure remained almost entirely neg- 
lected ; but then the Commiesioners of Woods and Forests (to whom the 
cathedral belongs), at the instigation of the citizens took up the matter, 
and, assisted by the corporotion of Glasgow, have restored the fabric to | 
its pristine beauty, and it now stands the most magnificent specimen of’ 











Gothic architecture in the kingdom. The renovations have cost about 
£17,000, of which the city have contributed nearly £3,000. As the res- 
toration of the building was coming to a close, it was deemed by m 
that it would not be complete unless the windows were filled in wi 
stained glass in the very highest style of the art. A subscription was ac- 
cordingly organized on the plan that each contributor should fill in one 
window, and it has been most sacceseful. The four principal windows, 
which will cost from £800 to £1,000 each, are to be filled in respectivel 
by the Government, the Trades House of Glasgow, the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, and the Messrs. Baird of Gartsherrie, the wealtby ironmasters. There 
are upwards of 40 smaller windows, the filling in of which will cost about 
£120 each, and these have been taken up by the Duke of Montrose, the 
Duke of Buccleugh, the Earl of Eglintoun, the Earl of Glasgow, Lord 
Douglas, Lord Belhaven, the great majority falling to the share of private 
citizens of Glasgow. When ccmpleted it is expected that it wijl exhibit 
the finest specimen of glass-stained window in the kingdom. 

At the first meeting of the subscribers, the Lord Provost in the chair, 
the following gentlemen were appointed a Committee, to procure infor- 
mation as to the best means of carrying the foregoing resolation into 
effect, and to communicate the result of their inquiries to the Govera- 
ment and to the subscribers, with power to add to their number :—The 
Lord Provost, the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Eglintoun, Lord Bel- 
haven, Sir A. Campbell, Bart., Mr. W. Stirling Keir, M.P., Mr. J. Baird, 
M.P., Mr. R. Dalglish, Mr. W. C. Ewing, Mr. W. Ewing, Mr. R. Hutebison, 
Mr. R. Napier, Mr. J. Wileon, Convener of the Trades’ House ; Dr. Strong, 
treasurer ; C. H. Wilson, secretary. 





BOOKSELLERS’ ADULTERATIONS. 


There is a great authority for saying that critics should do sharp justice 
upon bad books, as upon malefactors ; bat what do the booksellers de- 
serve? There are two classes of them, at least, that ought to be marked 
for surveillance. The one class is composed of certain shbilling-volame 
publishers, especially those of a philanthropic tinge. As to cheap lite- 
rature, we are persuaded it is what the best literature will come tu, and 
the sooner the better, good cheap books having astrong effect in driving 
bad cheap books out of the field. But it seems to be considered that, to 
make up @ volume for a railway stall, nothing more is necessary than 
a few forgotten sketches from old periodicals, some ly. bad illustra- 
tions, and a chimerically repulsive yellow cover. When the process has 
been advanced thus far the most disgusting part remains—the 
tion of a puff. A curious change has taken place in this respect. For- 
merly, the least scrupulous advertieer was careful to quote his authority, 
and the list of testimonies ran thus:—‘ The world will writhe under 
this satire.’— Wormwood Mercury. “We ar2 much deceived if this 
poem does not become immortal.”— Tin Trumpet. ‘Since Horner, we 
remember no novellist so successful.”—Country Cousin. ‘“ The essay is 
a gush of intellectual glory.”—Zarthen Vessel. Now, whatever the 
absurdity was, somebody had written, printed, and perhaps paid for it. 
Even the “everlasting immortality” of a particular “ work of travels” 
was really attributed to it by an evening paper. But, at present, that 
necessity seems abolished. We take up a batch of reprints in dragon’s 
blood board covers, and learn from the fly-leaf, ‘“‘ These are the happies+ 
efforts of their author.” The same fily-leaf presents other literary intel- 
ligence. Some ghastly parody of Cooper’s Red Indian romances in em- 
bellished wrapper is pronounced * a most thrilling tale of extraord 
adventures,” not one of the weekly animalcule lending even the sanc- 
tion of its name to the imposture. 

Then, a mass of epileptic comedy on the late war is offered, “so truth- 
fal that the reader cap hardly imagine the story to be a fiction.” “ The 
most delightful book of travels ever written” is next in the list, followed 
by “one of the most delightfully written tales we have ever read’’—the 
said we being the composer of the fly-leaf, or the critic of some unacknow- 
ledged gazette. We have no information, moreover, as to the name and 
weight of the reviewer, who recommends a shilling selection of sketches 
as the companion volume of the Lundon Labour and the London Poor, 
or as to the authority which affirms Lily and Love to be a specific for the 
moral complaints of children ; or with respect to the claims of a youthful 
American authoress “ to rank among the first writers of the dey ;” or as 
to “the other productions” of a talented lady, which are to be surpassed 
by her last production. Well may the great publishing houses, a 
to be confounded with these concocters of puffs, exclude “ critical opin- 
ions and laudatory notices” from their catalogues. 

One of the worst consequences of this traffic ie, that no book published 
in America is too bad to be republished as a ebilling volume in England. 
It is announced as a story which sold ten thousand copies in one day at 
New York. ‘Tbe cover is of burning crimson, imprinted with a white 
echool-girl, and, on the fly-leaf, criticism is anticipated by the remark, 
coolly and loftily written, that “ This entrancing story will be read by 
the ruddy light of every Christmas fireside throughout the kingdom ;” or, 
‘“No mother should allow ber daughter to reach a marriageable age with- 
out reading this romance.” Our last specimen, it should be observed, re- 
lates to a story by an English writer, and was published by himself. 
When comic publications—imitations of Punch—were in vogue, many a. 
block of boxwood wae cut with very few impressions taken from it. Con-- 
sequently, the thing was thrown into the market. It turns up on the 
railway stall. You find a portrait of Sir Peter Laurie doing duty as the 
ruined banker in a tale of City life. 

The trade in second-hand woodcuts is considerable, the use made of 
them being abominable. It is not two years since a great manufacturer 
of cheap publications was accustomed to take a- monthly expedition to 
Paris, where he bought the old blocks at the offices of illustrated peri- 
odicals, and returning, employed his clerks to “ write up to them,” which 
was done with much edueational flourish and infinite deception. Having 
been used in England, the wood engravings were next exported to Ame- 
rica, and we have lately encountered them in this third form, illus 
trating a third class of * literature.’”? The same building bas figured as. 
a Rock Temple in India, the Iaterior of a Tomb in Egypt, and the Ap 
proach to the Napoleon Shrine in Paris. We have met with the same 
figure as Zaidée, as the beroine of a Spanish story, and as the daughter 
of Herodias ; and we should not be surprised to behold its fourth appear-- 
ance as a Princess of Oude. 

The present is the season for such manufactures. They have an open 
market. They glow upon the stalls. But the woodcuts are not so bad 
as the letterpress they illustrate. This is often got up with the most 
pernicious facility, the writers themselves ridiculing the publishers who 
issue their cold-pressed verbiage as the “‘ educational featare’”’ of some 
deplorably illiterate miscellany. Fortunately, an exposure that was ef- 
fected by one or two of our contemporaries a year or two broke up some 
of the merchant princedoms of penoy and twopenny literature ; but the 
impostare has been transtormed into the shilling volume shape, and 
thrives in fancy covers. Haif these fancy covers represent only so much 
nonsense, puffed off by praises which were never written except by the 
nonsense-dealers themselves.— London Leader, Sept. 13. 


——_——>———__ 


MUSIC AND INDIGNATION. 
JULLIEN, ALBONI, AND THE COCKNIES. 


The monster concert room of the Surrey Gardens was, on Saturda 
night, the arena of a great musical performance, and a great act of rebel- 
lion against M. Jullien, the hero of a thousand successes. Madame Albo- 
ni and Madame Gassier, were advertised to take their last, if not their 
latest, leave of the British public, and the very innocent delusion went. 
abroad that gentlemen and ladies could hear them sing for one shilling, 
Undoubtedly, those who were disposed to stand in an upright posture or 
to listen outside the building, could enjoy the laxury for that amount of 
money, but there were all kinds of extra charges to seats, cushions, and 
pews from the guinea box retreat down to the extra shilling for six inches 
ofa bench. No matter the placards and advertisements proclaimed that 
Alboni, Gassier, Florentini, Bernbardi, Sonnenberg Koenig, Jullien, and 
a host of others, were to be heard and seen at one concert for one shil- 
ling ; and the magnificent concert room could scarcely hold the crowds 
who went to hear and see. After an enormous outlay of extra silver, the 





room became completely crowded, and if the architect’s estimate of the 
capacity of the building be a correct one, there could not have been fewer 
than ten thousand persons inside : how many were out, we do not know. 
At 7, Mons. Jullien ascended a throne, and the music began. There 
was the overture of “ Fidelio,” by Beethoven, an air from Madame Bern- 
hardi, a song from Mr. Allan Irving, a canzonetta from Madame Fioren- 
tini, and one of Mendelssobn’s Andantes, and the aria of Mozart. “In 
diesen heiligen hallen,”’ executed by Herr Formes. All this passed off 
in a way that ought to be called “ brilliant ;” with the ordinary amount 
of physical exertion on the part of M. Jullien to render it effective. But 
it was remarkable that the vast assembly appeared to have made a dead 
stand for every piece to be performed twice, either hecause the music was 
doubly good, or because the most of the hearers had paid a double shil- 
ling. Madame Gassier and Mdme. Alboni then appeared to execute the 
duet in Tancredi, “ Lasciami non t’ascolto,” and they positively resisted 
the encore, and disappeared into a room below the orchestra. The audi- 
ence vociferated the louder and the longer. M. Jullien went down stairs 
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and bowed the ladies up; they bowed to the assembly and went down 
again without a single note. Then the storm began in earnest, furious, 
prolonged, and inexhaustible. ; 

All efforts to resume the concert were blasted. It was obvious the la- 
dies must again rise and sing, M. Jullien appeared to grow desperate, aud 
the ladies kept below. At last the conductor once more descended to their | 
subterranean retreat, and by all accounts he must have gone down on his 
knees and beseeched the fair ones to save his reputation ; and how could 
they resist that appeal? He reappeared with the ladies, and conducted 
them with both hands to the front of the platform, when Madame Alboni, 
excited by the peals of thunder which saluted her approach, clapped her 
hands and raised her arms to the audience ia high and frantic imitation 
of their own wild exeitement. The scene was both sublime and ridica- 
lous. One third of the duet was repeated by the conquered Sirenes, and 
the first part of the concert was soon afterwards brought to a termina- 


on. 

The programme announced half an hoar’s interval “ for promenade,” 
it would have been more correct to have said “for wine ;’”’ and when the 
concert was resumed, it was quite obvious the five thousand gentlemen 
who might be present had not lost spirit by the relaxation. Mr. Allan 

’s song, “ Karn,” followed. The overture and the encores again 
began. The singers op a determined resistance, but the hurricane 
burst forth with redoubled fury, and a quarter of an hour was wasted ino 
the struggle. Mr. Irving yielded, and the assembly again became master 
of the situation. Next io the programme was a trio, in which Madame 
Gassier, Madame Florentini, and Madame Alboni were to appear ; mean- 
while, M. Jullien had ascended his throne and was proceeding with some- 
thing else. This was not detected for a minute, but when the full trath 
became known, a scene followed which no language has sufficient power 
to depict. The conductor proceeded with his\piece in defiance of shouts, 

and hisses, which fell upon the orchestra like a deluge, aud the 
combination of instrumental music with vocal vengeance was the most 
extraordinary explosion of Dutch melody we were ever privileged to 


At last, M. Jullien gave;way. -He threw down his baton, and essayed 
speak. He announced that Florentini was unwell, and gentlemen, 
cried M. Julien, “Iam aware that the public is not accustomed to such 
concerts for one shilling.” The word “accustomed” pronounced in the 
same way as if it came from France added great solemnity and emphasis 


to the passage. How it was received by the excited audience may be 
sup It was as if an army of vampires had burst from the bowels 
of the earth, and the unfortunate conductor speedily discovered the mis- 


take he had made in lecturing an English assembly thus with a foreign 
accent, and about that very shilling which really seemed to be the sore 
point of the Surrey Garden demonstration. M. Jullien mounted the throne 
and distractingly aeked forgiveness. He implored the assembly to tell 
him what to do, and it would be done. “ Alboni! Alboni!”’ shouted a 
thousand voices, and down stairs went Monsieur for Madame. 

The great songstress obeyed the call; she once more appeared upon 
the platform to restore order from chaos, and every turbulent voice was 
hushed when her own began to render the beautiful passages of the “ Non 
piu mesta,” in “ Cenerentola.” Her triumph was complete, and she re- 
tired—her very last appearance in London. But the assembly would not 
have it so ; they again demanded the encore, and again Madame Alboni 
was compelled to return. M. Jullien was hissed as before in attempting 
to interpose, but as it was only to announce that Madame Alboni would, 
by request, sing from “ La Sonnambula,” he ought to have received a 
more courteous hearing. Madame Alboni then, instead of taking the en- 
core, began with the air, “ Ah! non glunge.”’ It was speedily recognised, 
and the few first notes were drowned in applause. She paused, and pro- 
ceeded with a perfection and an enthusiasm which perhaps never was 
before imparted to the song of Amina. This redeemed the concert, and 
the battle between M. Jullien and the uproarious assembly came to an 
end, and the few pieces that remained were performed without excite- 
ment or confusion. 

The only reflection we can deduce from such proceedings as these, is 
that our English temperature continues, as before, pugilistic and indomi- 
table ; and all committees, orchestras, managers, secretaries, and limited 
liability companies should keep faith witb a public thus disposed, and 
not put down upon advertisement sheets that which may not be realized 
at the door or upon the platform of a public entertainment. There is an 
old custom in this metropolis to advertise that admission to an exhibition 
is one shilling only, whereas the visitor discovers that it is on/y admission 
to which he is entitled for that sum; other shillings being needed to 
witness the exhibition itself—London Star, Sept. 15. 








Turse Yaeuts, IncLupiInG Her Masesty’s.—In the Albion of the 20th 
ult. appeared an account of an accident that befel the 4rrow in a recent 
sailing-mateh. The owner (Mr. T. Chamberlayne) thus writes to the 
editer of Beii's Life in London: * i was much gratitied by the perusal 
of your account of the match between the 4rrow and Mosquito, at the 
Royal Victoria Yacht Club Regatta at Ryde, on Monday, the 18th inst., 
as it was given with strict regard for truthfulness and impartiality. It 
is, however, not in my power to so compliment other public journals on a 
like descriptive accuracy, for in their attempt at a recital of what occur- 
red on that occasion, they unwittingly cast a sad stigma on the well- 
known vautical abilities of that first-rate cutter-sailer, Charles Dyke, 
captain of the 4rrow, and also on those who so well and skilfully ban- 
dled the Mosquito—for they would make it appear that both vessels 
were guilty of the absurdity of carrying balloon jibs in such weather ; 
and the Arrow is described as ‘‘under her immense press of canvass.” 
Now she was sailed precisely as you have stated, viz., one reef in main- 
sail, foresail and second jib—and the Mosquito, I believe, in a similar 
manner. Such erroneous statements, however, might lead many to infer 
that the accident which, during the race, occurred on board the 4rrow 
might fairly be attributed to her being over pressed ; but such was very far 
from being the case, for she never went through a sea with more comfort 
to those on board or greater ease to herself. The real cause of the de- 

lorable accident was the injury her starboard chain-plate had sustained 
by being run into while lying at anchor in Cowes roads, by her Majesty’s 
steam yacht Fairy. Ono that occasion the Fairy was being brought down 
the harbour at great speed, with the full swing of the tide, and, instead 
of keeping her course in the fair-way right ahead, her helm was put hard 
aport in the most crowded part of the roadstead, and the inevitable con- 
sequence of so extraordinary a proceeding was that she ran into the 
nearest yacht to leeward of her, and, after doing her very considerable 
damage, came on, without easing, backing, or stopping her engines, 
broadside into the 4rrow and the Little Quiver, striking the former 
heavily on her starboard channels, deadeyes, &c., staving in her bul- 
warks in several places, and doing other damage, and nearly sinking the 
Little Quiver ; and, on the mast going by the board in the race on the 
18th, by the chain-plates giving way, an examination of the latter was 
made, and the iron was found to have been very recently fractured, ra- 
ther more than half through ; and I have no hesitation in declaring it as 
my firm conviction that 1 am only indebted for the loss of a beautiful 
spar, and other serious damage to the incomprehensible conduct of those 
to whom her Majesty’s steam yacht Fairy was entrusted on the day of 
the collision. Should these lines meet the eye of the owner of the Mos- 
quito, I would beg to be allowed to express my gratitude for the very 
us and handsome manner in which he hurried to the assistance of 
unfortuoate and disabled antagonist ; and I beg he wil! convey to his 
captain and crew the same expression of thanks for their willing and 
valuable aid, and, if the hearty good wishes of a brother yachtsman for 
his future successes on the ruffled waters of the deep blue sea, and for 
prosperity and happiness on the more troubled surface of life’s ebbing 
stream, may be considered, in however slight a degree, a return for such 
noble conduct, he will ever meet them from, yours, &c., 
“Cranbury Park, Aug. 25. OwneER OF THE ‘ ARROW’ YacutT.” 





Tue TROUBLES oF 4 Becum.—The Queen was in the terminus for some 
time before it was decided how she could be best got out of her carriage, 
and conveyed to the railway carriage without being seen. It was at first 
intended to convey her in a palanquin, but this idea was abandoned. 
Long and earnest conversations took place between the natives outside 
the carriage and her Majesty within, evidently about the difficulty of pre- 
venting her from being seen. Her Majesty talked very volubly upon the 
matter. Great disputes, in Hindostanee, took place also between Mr. 
Brandon, the interpreter, and the servants, apparently about the same 
subject. Full half an hour was wasted in this way, The Queen’s car- 
riage was drawn up to a doorway of the platform different to that 
where the Princes and others entered, and there was a distance of twenty 
feet from the carriage where the Queen was to the railway train. At 

length it was determined to conceal her by holding up pieces of cloth, li- 
nen, or shawls, so as to form a screened passage for her Majesty to walk 
through. But the screens could not be got long or wide enough, nor were 
there a sufficient number of eunachs to hold them up. If the screens 


touched the ground persons could look over them, and would be able to 
see the Queen’s head; and if they did not touch the ground, persons 


with the assistance of Mr. Watkins, the station-master, who helped to hold 
up the screens, and of Mr. Brandon, who stood in a gapway, caused 
by the ehortness of the screens, an imperfectly-concealed passage was 
formed ; and soon afterwards the door of the canriage opened. Brandon 
twisted round, so as to present his back to her Majesty, and that he might 
not be guilty of the profanation of looking at ber, when presently a stout 
figure, completely shrouded in a white dress, emerged from the carriage. 
This was the Begum or Queen Dowager of Oude. She was followed by 
a lady similarly attired to herself. The curiosity of the spectators was 
now almost boundless ; but the eunuchs, still holding up the ecreens, closed 


up behind her Majesty until she entered a darkened compartment of a | 
railway carriage, the door of which was immediately closed. 
The Princesses and ladies of the Court were soon after completely en- | 
veloped in dresses before described. On entering the carriages, however, | 
they threw the drapery from off their heads, and as there were lights in 

the carriages their features were plainly to be seen by the company pre- 

sent. It is scarcely necessary to say that their charms did not impress 

the beholder with any degree of wonder, As on former occasions, great 

ains were taken to ecreen her Majesty from observation. The carriage 

nto which she entered had no light ; but just previously to the departure 

of the train the carriage window was partially let down, and a female at- 

tendant intimated her Majesty’s wish to be provided with a light for her 
pipe. This having been complied witb, the spectators had a full view of 
the interior of the carriage and the persons of the occupants.— Account 
of the Queen of Oude’s journey from Southampton to London, 





Tae Mapras Patanguin Bearers.—The song of the bearers, as is the 
usage in Madras, never ceases while the palanquia is in motion. From 
the moment of lifting it till it is put dowu, you have the constant * ho, 
ho, ho ; hee, hee, hee ; ha, ha, ha; buh, huh, hub ;” intermingled occa- 
sionally with something spoken by one bearer to the others, probably 
about their business. In some other par's of India, I understand that 
there are bearers who carry their burden in silence, and that this practice 
is agreeable to their Eaglish employers. The assistance of their monoto- 
nous sovg is, however, invariably iusisted on by the bearers in Madras, 
as one of the conditions on which they undertake to be able to fulfil their 
engagement within the time stipulated. I have read that some of the 
bearers intersperse their songs with criticisms on the character of their 


burden. The following specimens of these remarks are given in a Ma- 
dras magazine. The bearersin this case are carrying a great weighty 
man :— 

Oh, what a heavy bag, Ho, ho! 

Sure it is an elephant, Ho, ho! 

He is an ample weight, Ho, ho! 

Let’s let his palkee down, Ho, ho! 

Let’s set him in the mud, Ho, ho! 

Let’s leave him to his fate, Ho, ho! 

No; but he’ll be angry then, Ho, ho! 

Ay, and he'll beat us then, Ho, ho! 

Then let us hasten on, Ho, ho! 

Jump along, jump along! Ho, ho! 


—The following are their favourable notices of a lady of light weight :— 


She is not heavy, Batherum! [take care.} 
Carry her softly, Butherum. 
Nice littie lady, Butherum. 
Here’s a bridge, Butherum. 
Carry her carefully, Butherum. 
Carry her gently, Butherum. 
Sing along cheerily, Butherum. 
Bruce’s “ Scenes and Sights in the East.” 





Wuere Dip Cotvumsus First Lanp.—Capt. A. B. Becher, R. N., has 
just published a volume with this title :—‘“ The Landfall of Columbus on 
his First Voyage to America, with a Translation of the Baron Bonnefour’s 
History of his Previous Life ; aleo, a Chart showing his Track from the 
Landfall to Cuba.” The Atheneum thus notices it. 

“ The interest of this volume is altogetherspecial. Since the discovery 
of America it has been a matter of doubt where in the New World Co- 
lumbus first landed. Navarratte points out Tark’s Island as the Guana- 
hani of the original narrative—Munoz poiats out Watling’s Island— 
Washington Irving Cat Island,—leaving a space of three hundred miles 
in which the controversy may range. Capt. Becier undertakes to set the 
question at rest, and has fixed upon Watling’s Island, the claims of which 
to be considered as the starting-point of New World history he sets forth 
with much formality ard precision. The aspect of this island, he urges, 
corresponds with the Admiral’s description,—the chain of evidence deve- 
lopes itself in his course thence to Cuba, in his measurements, and notes 
of directions and distances. The result is, that, according to Captain 
Becher, Humboldt, Navarrette, and Irving are confuted, and that Wat- 
ling’s Island is established in the position assigned to it, though upon 
partially erroneous grounds. by Senor Munoz. As an admiralty hydro- 
grapher, who has devoted “several years of close application” to this 
particular inquiry, Capt Becher is entitled to write on this subject with 
authority. Weare not socompetent as he is to appreciate the force of 
all the testimony adduced ; but it appears to us conclusive. Mr. Irving 
does not seem to have entertained, when he published his ‘ Life and 
Voyages of Columbus,’ any strong personal theory as to the Landfall; 
indeed, he trusted to a friend, who provided him with the old chart in 
which the Admiral’s course is traced from Cat Island across the Bahama 
bank to Cuba. Navarrette, who was at the same time compiling his great 
work on the Spanish navigators, indicated a different point,—and the 
Baron Alexander von Humboldt, some years upwards, considered himself 
qualified to decide upon the unsettled question. He decided, however, 
from the tracings of “an old document, that is not wortby to be called a 
chart, by a pilot named De la Cosa, who was among the early navigators, 
but not with Columbus.” Having stated thé point in dispute, as well as 
ou: own assent to Capt. Becher’s theory, we hand over the volume to sta- 
dents who are patient as well as curious. 





THE Frencae Directory wELL Descripep.—A picture of the Direc- 
tory, in which Talleyrand is made to figure, was sketched by Lavalette, 
whom Bonaparte had sent to Paris, previous to the 18th Fructidor, for 
the purpose of furnishing him accurate information of the state of affairs. 
“I saw our five kings dressed in the robes of Francis I., his bat, his pan- 
taloons, and his lace ; the face of Laréveillére looked like a cork upon 
two pins, with the black and greasy hair of Clodion. M. de Talleyrand, 
in pantaloons of the colour of wiae-lees, sat in a folding-chair, at the feet 
of the Director Barras, in the court of the Petit Luxembourg ; and gravely 
presented to his sovereigns an ambassador from the Grand-Duke of Tus- 
cany, while the French were eating his master’s dinner, from the soup to 
the cheese. At the right hand there were fifty musicians, and singers of 
the Opera ; and the actresses, now all dead of old age, roaring a patrio- 
tic cantata. Facing them, on another elevation, there were two hundred 
young and beautiful women, with their arms and bosoms bare, all in ecs- 
tacy at the majesty of our Pentarchy and the happiness of the republic. 
They also wore tight flesh-coloured pantaloons with rings on their toes! 
That was a sight that never will be seen again. A fortnight after this 
magnificent féte, thousands of families wept over their banished fathers ; 
forty-eight departments were deprived of their represeutatives ; and 
forty editors of newspapers were forced to go and drink the waters of the 
Elbe, the Sinnamari, or the Ohio. It would be a curious disquisition to 





these two great nations have often partaken of the chivalric character of 
the ancient duel, in which the combat was carried on less from antipathy 
or thirst of vengeauce, than from a boyish valour and love of glory. Be- 
lieve me, where genius and courage are equal, peace becomes indispensa- 
ble—two countries cannot make war upon each other until both fall dead 
upon the field of battle; destraction is not triumph. The good which 
has sprung up, eveo amidst their mutual jealousies, has been immense; 
much more has been sown than has yet been gathered, but the seed which 
has thus been buried will bring forth fruit, in its own good time, to bene- 
fit the whole buman race.””—Life of Talleyrand. 





First ATTEMPT AT THE PRoBLEM of THE IsTHMUS.—The Hinchinbroke 
was, in the spring of 1780, employed on an expedition to the Spanish 
main, where it was proposed to pass into the South Sea, by a navigation 
of boats along the river San Juan and the lakes Nicaragua and Leon, 
The plan was formed without a sufficient knowledge of the country, 
which presented difficulties not to be surmounted by haman skill or per- 
severance. It was dangerous to proceed on the river, from the rapidity 
of the current, and the numerous falls over rocks which iutercepted the 
navigation ; the climate, too, was deadly, and no constitution could re- 
sist its effects. At San Juan, I joined ‘he Hinchinbroke, and succeeded 
Lord Nelson, who was promoted to a larger ship; but he had received 
the infection of the climate before he went from the port, and had a fe- 
ver, from which he could not recover until be quitted his ship and went 
to England. My constitution resisted many attacks, and I survived 
most of my ebip’s company, having buried, in four months, 180 of the 200 
who composed it, Mine was not a singular case, for every ship that was 
long there suffered in the same degree. The transports’ men all died, 
and some of the ships, having none left to take care of them, sunk in the 
harbour ; but transport ships were not wanted, for the troops whom they 
had brought were no more ; they bad fallen, not by the hand of an enemy, 
but from the contagion of the climate.—Correspondence of Lord Col- 
lingwood, published in 1828. 

Aw Episope or RouLerre.—aA letter from Wiesbaden of the 1st inst., 
in the Constitutionnel, says,—* About 2 o’clock today, when players 
and lookers-on were ranged round the roulette table of the Kursaal at 
this place, the report of a firearm was suddenly heard, and one of the 
persons standing at the table was seen to stagger and fall dead on the 
ground. It was a melancholy spectacle, and rendered still more so by 
the gloom and obscurity of the place, caused by a violent thunderstorm 
which was raging at the time. The deceased, who was a man in the 
prime of life, evidently belonged to the higher ranks of society. His 
identity bas not yet been ascertained, but he is supposed to be a native 
of Holland, as he wore a decoration of that country. He had recently 
arrived, and a few minutes before the fatal act bad staked and lost his 
last five florin note. Some of the players at tke table appeared much af- 
fected at the scene and left, but others resumed their play in another 
room ; and in an hour afterwards a military band struck up, and every- 
thing was life and gaiety.”’ 

British Incorrigwies.—Ia an official document issued at the time of 
the renewal of the war, Talleyrand much underrated the power of Great 
Britain ; from policy, doubtless, for he was too intelligent to do so from 
conviction. A young Freaoch gentleman taunted Madame d’Arblay, the 
celebrated Mias Burney, on the subject, and asked her how the little Bri- 
tish nation could be so mad as to attempt single-handed to cope with the 
mighty power of France. Madame d’Arblay was content to reply, “ What 
would you have, sir? The infatuation with which you so justly reproach 
the British nation, haviog lasted, without intermission, during nearly 
eight hundred years of incessant feuds and continual fightiog with the 
French, I will concede to you that my countrymen are a complete set of 
incorrigibles !"—McHarg's Life of Talleyrand. 








NevrcuaTeL.—The connexion of Neufchatel was one of those absurdities 
which the treaty of 1814 attempted to make perpetual. In the eleventh 
century it belonged to the German Emperors, aud Rodolph of Hapsburg 
ceded it to Burgundy. In 1406 the town ot Neufchatel entered into a 
treaty with Berne, and soon after allied itself to the Swiss Coufederation, 
In 1707, the last direct inberitor of the territory dying, the States chose 
the King of Prussia for their sovereigo. Napoieou made it into a princi- 
pality, which he conferred upon Marshal Berthier ; and in 1814 the allies 
restored it to Prussia, and at the same time made it the 21st Swiss Canton. 
This sort of double allegiance, and the duty of furnishing a contingent to 
both the Prussian aod Swiss armies was obviously inconvenient, aad both 
by race and geographical position it formed part of Switzerland, In 1848 
the people threw off the Prussiau yoke, and became an iutegral part of 
the Swiss Coafederation. It used to pay Prussia a tribute of £4,000, a- 
year, and all the administrative officers were appointed at Berlin. A 
few nobies and others were very discontented with the change, and think- 
ing a restoration of the monarchical governm:-nt would offer them better 
chances of place and pluader than the economical and patriotic republic, 
they got up the emeute which has just been put down, and in which the 
mass of the people were plainly against any effort to revive Prussian 
claims. 


THERE Is NoTuine Like SteeLt.—On the evening of Monday, the 8th 
ult., the anniversary of the fall of Sebastopol was celebrated by a very 
interesting ceremony at New Hall Garden, Sheffield. The ceremony con- 
sisted in the presentation of a valuable pen and pocket knife to each of 
the surviving officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates of the 4th 
Dragoon Guards (now principally stationed at Sheffield), who were with 
their regiment on its landing in the Crimea and passed through the Cri- 
mean campaigns. The knives, 225 in number, are the gift of Mr. Thomas 
Youdan, proprietor of the Sarrey Music Hall, Sheffield. and have been 
manufactured by Mr. Wostenholm, at the Washington Works. They each 
contain six blades, are extremely handsome in design, and are of the best 
material and workmanship, having cost about £100. Oa one side of each 
knife is the name of the recipient, with the words * Balaklava, Inker- 
mann, Sebastopol,” as on the Crimean clasps ; and the following inscrip- 
tion on the reverse side :—“ Preseated to the Crimeau heroes of the 4th 
Dragoon Guards, by Thomas Youdan, Sheffield.” Oaly 144 of the knives 
were distributed at Sheffield, the remainder having been sent to Leeds 
and Bradford to be distributed among the detachments there. 

Tue Arcuan Lanauace.—There is a story in the East that a certain 
King commanded his Vazir to give him specimens of all the most re- 
markable languages @ the world. The Vazir, a sort of Mezzofanti in 
his way, went on for some time with his task, now quoting an author in 
this language and now in that, when suddenly he stopped, seemed to pon- 
der for a time, and then craved permission to be absent a moment from 
the Darbir. Permission being granted, he weat out, but presently re- 
turned with a metal pot half filled with stones, which he shook so as to 
make an intolerable noise. The King asked the meaning of this strange 
behaviour. “ Asylum of the world,” replied the Vazir, “Iam now to 
the best of my feeble ability furnishing your Majesty with a specimen of 
Pashti, to the pronunciation of which theze sounds are the nearest ap- 
proach that can be made.” Whether from this proverbial raggedness of 
sound, or not, certain it is that few languages epoken over so large a 
tract of country have received so little attention from scholars as the 
Afghao.—WVotice of a New Afghan Grammar. 








seek to discover what really were at that time the republic and liberty.”’ 
—McHarg’s Life of Talleyrand, 





Yacat TonnaGe oF GReaT Britain.—A correspondent of the Wauti- 
cal Magazine writes as follows :—I have taken some pains lately to ar- 
rive at the amount of tonnage owned and sailed by yachtsmen in Great 
Britain. Ican give names and particulars of nearly 1,200 yachts, and 
“ the whole number the following gives the proportions of each rig, 
viz -— 


250 schooner yachts, averaging about 60 tons... .15,000 tons. 
“ a igen “ 





1,000 cutters ,000 
60 yawls “ 35“ 2,100 « 
ER. +6 ah nktin.s GARRIEY > € 54> aoe coke Ge acs 500 « 
I 955 6 + bate SRA PONS © 8F Se. Skt Vode be + 800 « 
EEE 5555 sos cap BO Fe bo bass cee sascee one ve 
WTI, 2c Sie o earns ees ccmeetes ces oh 1,000 « 
36,470 tons. 





TALLEYRAND ON THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE.—Just previous to his 
departure on his mission to England, it is stated that he thus expressed 
himself in regard to his wishes and hopes in this his last political work : 

“Tt bas ever been my dream,” said he, “ to behold a firm and stable al- 
liance between England and France. I cannot live to behold what I have 
yearned fur all my life long ; but you may yet be witnees to the result to 
which the events of Europe have all tended for the last three centuries. 
There are many countries, many climes in Europe; there will soon be 
but two nations—the Eaglizh aud the French. Before many generations 
have passed away, they will even stand face to face alone upon the globe. 





could look under and would be able to see the Queen’s feet. 


At length, 


They must become, not only allies, but friends. Already you will per- 
ceive that their mutual hatred has become tradition. The wars between 








Frenca Lirerary Cottasoration.—A trial, setting forth the secrets 
of collaboration, is reported from Paris. This was the contest betwixt 
M. le Marquis de Prato d’Armesano and Ii Conte Pietro Adolfridi Tadini, 
on grounds like the following :—The Marquis, it appears, had contracted 
with the Count to write five melo-dramas, price £40 each,—the Count to 
find the ideas, the Marquis strictly to follow them, and merely (says the 
official report) “ to be responsible for purity of style and the harmony of 
verse.” The work was to bear the Count’s name, and two-fifths of it,—a 
“Ruy Blas” and an “Ettore Fieramosca,”—were produced, in entire 
agreement with the conventions. On delivering Nos. 3 and 4,—“ The 
Count of Montreuil” and the “ Chevalier de Bourbon,”—the Marquis re- 
solved to have his share in the giory, and demanded of the Tribunal de 
Commerce to justify him in forcing his name before the public, as the 
Count’s better-half. A pleasant case of partnership, traly! The Court 
declared its incompetence to deal with the matter. 


——<——— 

WEIGHING MACHINE AT THE GENERAL Post-OrFice.—By order of the 
Board of Works, several meu have been employed at the General Post- 
office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand in digging up the soil to a considerable 
depth opposite the superintendent’s office, on the north side of the de- 
partment, for the purpose of fixing a gigantic weighing-machine, upon 
an entirely new priociple. The vbject of this exteasive work is to ena- 
ble the Post-office authorities to weigh en masse the letters and newspa- 
pers sent daily from the office to the provinces, a work now done in detail, 
at much cost of time to the duty. Not less than 71,000,000 of newspapers 
per annum—or about 200,000 every day—pass through the Post-office ; 
the average weight of each is not less than three ounces, since the aboli- 
tion of the stamp duty ; the number of *‘ book packets, exclusive of news- 
papers, which now pass through the London office, is at the rate of about 
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r cent, on the number in 1854, and the average 
D irom 10 ozs. to 4 023. : a 

-AVeRY iN EnoLanp.—The following curious advertiseme a 
published in Votes and Queries :—* A black boy, of about 15 gn 
age, named Joba White, ran away from Colonel Kirke the 15h gat . 
bas a silver collar about his neck, upon which is the colonel’s > 5. 
arms and cipher; be has upon bis throat a great scar, bare in ha ‘ ; 
Whosoever brings the aforesaid boy to Colonel Kirke’s house, a Me 
Privy-garden, will be well rewarded.”—London Gazette, March, 5. 
“To be sold, a negro boy, about 14 years old, warranted free from any 
distemper, and has had those fatal to that colour; has been used ~~ 
years to all kinds of household work, and to wait at table ; his _ > 
£25, and would not be sold but the person he belongs to is leav i 0 
business. Apply to the bar of the George Coffeehouse in bg nor. +" 
over against the gate.”— London Advertiser, 1756. By the decis - : 
the Court of King’s Bench in 1772, the sale of a negro was rendered il- 
legal. 

MEDALS FOR —— betes og 
medal to the Arctic Navigators in comme 
rilous service. One of the chief problems of geograpby—a problem which 
has more or less engaged the thoughts of Raleigh aud Drake, and of every 
great navigator since their day—has been solved in our owo time, after 
efforts most heroic and eufferings which have all the glory of romance. 
It is well that the survivors should receive from their country some wit- 
ness of these efforts and sufferings ; but itis equally desirable that the 
families of those who have perished under them should also recetve this 
sad consolation from their country. No definite orders for distribution 
have been yet given by the Queen;—and we are certain that the widows 
and children of the gallant men who have fallen in this service will not 
appeal to the woman’s heart ia vain. e 
bust of the Queen, and on the reverse a ship; the form is octagonal, 80 as 
to distinguisb it at sight trom the war medale. 








—Her Majesty has resolved to issue a 
moration of their long and pe- 





Wuart 1s To Become or our Barristers?—Not more than sixty-five 
Nisi Prius cases were eutered for trial on the whole of the present Oxford 
Circuit, or exactly half s case to each barrister on the circuit. The bar- 
risters on the Midland Circuit have still more reason to look with dismay 


on their prorpects. During the last assizes not a quarter of them were | 


employed. Ino the Nisi Prias Court especially the business (such as it 
was) was confined to three or four gentlemen. 
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Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 405, sy J. A. P., Satem, Mass. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and compel Black to mate him (White) in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 404, 


White Black. 

1. Kt ts P disc. ch. K to B 3. (or A.) 
2 Qto BSch. P tks Q, 
3. Kt to B7 checkmate. 

ye) Pee eer eee K to Kt 4. (or B.) 
2. Q to Kt3. | K to B 3, or R 3. 
3. Q checkmates. | 

Bal... coescs seesves ss see of K to R 3. 
2. Kt to B 7 checkmate. 





Tae Matcnu by CORRESPONDENCE has not progressed since last week. 


To Corresronpents.—E. B. C.,D. J. and T. F., are correct; all other 
Solutions are wrong.——The entertainment given by C. D. Mead, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the New York Chess Club, to the members on Thursday last, was at- 
tended by more than fifty gentlemen. The President delivered a very eloquent 
Address, and was ably seconded by several of the gentlemen present. The 

reatest cordiality reigned, and they separated highly pleased with the even- 
ing’s proceedings. 
= Ss 


Puiay or Pay.—An Italian composer named Liguoro, has sued the di- 
rector of the Italian Theatre, Paris, and his agent, recently, to recover 
2,000 francs damages, for their neglect to bring out at that theatre a 
melodramatic opera, designated as a “ Trilogie Dantesque,’ composed 
expressly for it by their orders. The demand was opposed, on the ground 
that the opera was of such an extraordinary nature—it being nothing less 
than Dante’s poem in music, containing scenes in purgatory, paradise, 
and hell, requiring the construction of extraordinary machines, and not 
only all the resources of musical art, but dancing, fireworks, &c., that it 
could not possibly be presented on the Italian stage. The agent, how- 
ever, was compelled to pay two thousand france. 














GALERIE Des Fetes, Hore. DE VILLE, Paris.—This gallery is about 
160 English feet Jength, 43 feet 3 inches in width, and 40 feet in height. 
It is lighted from the street by thirteen windows, in arcades. The deco- 
rative character of the gallery is given by an order of Corinthian columns, 
serving as the support to the cove which carries the p/afond or ceiling of 
the hall,—the tribunes, or window recesses, being arched over from column 
to column, the arches breaking with the cove. The tympana or spandril 
spaces in the cove, between the archivolts, are designed to receive painted 
figures. The general decorative enrichment is in white and gold. The 
gallery communicates with the “ Salle des Cariatides,”’ and opens upon 
the grand staircase,—thus, during a fete, a grand effect is realized by the 
spectator.— The Builder. 

TRINIDAD: THE Great AspHaLte Lake.—This curious lake lies near 
the village De la Braye, the houses of which are built of asphalte. Not 
far off are also springs of natural naphtha. Combined with sand and rub- 
ble, the asphalte forms a good paving for the city of Puerto de Espagna. 
It is intended now, however, to utilise it on a large scale, and by mixing 
the asphalte with chips of wood, to obtain every year 5000 tons of a su- 
perior fuel, by which the West India steamers could save much of the 
Coal they are obliged now to carry with them from England.— The 

er. 








Tar Kitt 1x Moscow.—A letter from Moscow says :—‘‘ The Marquis 
of Stafford lives here with Sir Robert Peel ; and the kilt and Highland 
lear . it _ - and ne of bee rrequently-opened door, attracts a still 

Towd of starers than the tent of Esterbaz 
at the British Embassy” of Esterbazy or the scarlet carpets 


Tae Herigoitaxp GaminG ESTABLISHMENTS.—A letter from Hamburg 
~_—_ that, by order of Mr. Labouchere, the English Colonial Minister, 
the Governor of the Island of Heligoland has suddenly closed the gaming 
establishment in existence there for the amusement of the numerous sum- 
mer visitors who frequent the island as a bathing place. 
has excited great surprise 
than thirty years, and a fresh concession was 


of speculators this very summer, granted to 6 new company 


Tae Bisnor or Lonpon axp nis Taree FAMILIES.—Bisho Bl 
, — omfield 
a rors Ba hee o Marriage, then married a widow with a family, 
= a A ay shad children by his second wife. These three families 
‘ orded an omnibus driver, who plied his whip through Fulham, the well- 
nown illustration of the English law of intermarriage, which is £0 pithily 
expressed, that despite its cockneyisms, it deserves to take place in the 


The medal, we believe, contains a | 


, This measure 
, as such an establishment has existed for more | 





memory with “ Thirty days hath November.”—*“ His’a may marry her’a 
(said Jebu sententionsly, pointing with bis whip to Fulham-palace), and 
her’n may marry his’a, but his’n and ber’n can’t marry his’a or ber’n,” 





Cotone. E. H. Maxwet., or Mowrerra.—This gallant officer, who 
served with his regiment (88th Connaught Rangers), throughout the 
whole of the Crimean campaign without being absent from duty a 
single day, met with a most enthusiastic and gratifying reception a 
short time since on his return to the family estate in the county of Gal- 
loway. The tenantry, tothe number of 200, baving assembled at the con- 
fines of Monreitb, escorted the young officer to the ball, where all present 
afterwards rat down to dinner in an apartment specially fitted up for the 
occasion. 

Important From CenTRaL America.—By thé arrival of the bark Ca- 
det, we have advices frow British Honduras, dated at Belize on 27th of 
August. Our correspondent announces the fact that the British colony 
of the Bay Islands had virtually ceased to exist, and that the Moequito 
King hai been informed by the officers of ber Britannic Mejesty’s ship 
Cossack of the termination of the Eoglish protectorate, and consequently 
the end of bisrale. The writer does not state what effect the news had 
on his Majesty. The islands would be trausferred to tbe republic of Hon- 
duras, The announcement of the Walker blockade decree bad caused 
mach sensation.—V. Y. Herald. 





GREAT WESTERN MARINE INSURANCE Co., 
GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS, 
Nos. 33 and 35 Pine Street, New York. 
INSURES MARINE AND INLAND RISKS AT CURRENT RATES. 

OR THE ACCOMMODATION OF THE MERCHANTS ON THE WEST SIDE OF 
| the City—this Company has cpened a Brancu Orrice, at the “IMPORTERS AND 
TRADERS’ BANK,” No. 245 Broadway, near Murray Street. 

To afford facilities to the Jobbers for eutr es under Open Policies, the Office will be open 
from 9 o’cleck A.M., until 6 o’cloek P.M. 
W. C. Pickeregill, J. H. Elliott, 
J.L. Aspinwall John P, Brown, 
Robt. M. Olyphant, Jas. W. Phillips, 
G. B. Lamar, George Barnes, 





N. Chandler 
HF. Spaulding. 
Wm. G. Lane, 
Robert Spedding, 


Hiram Hutchinson, 
BE. L. frenbolm, 
George Bliss, 
James T. Soutter, 





R. Caldwell, A. Lachatee Samu! Bates, G. G. Sampson, 
| John Allen, Ohas. H. Dabney, J. B. Johnston, James M. Brown, 
| Wm. H. Guicn, m. Loeschigk, Wm. M. Evarts, James Benka-k, 


Adrien Iselin, P.!. Rodoeanachi, 
| Thos. Richardson, Geo. Griswold, Jr, 


R. LATHERS, President. J. F. FOX, 2d Vice President. 
H J. A PARKER, Vice President. DOUGLAS ROBINSON, Secretary. 
THOMAS B. CURTIS, Resident Vice President, at Boston. 


1856. 
OUR LATE STYLES OF 
FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS. 
Are now Ready and on Sale, 


As most of these are from fabrics importei by and confined to us, andin our best styles, an 

early call will secure many besaatiful things that will ran off before the season is fairly begun. 
The Stock ot CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, and VESTINGS in our Custom Room is admitted 
to be the largest and best-selected =e 
. a 


F. W. Reimer, Fred. C, Gebhard, 
Thcs. %. Curtis, Sam’l. B. Caldwell. 


ever exposed in this city. 
\EVLIN & CO., 
Nos. 358, 259, and 260 Broadway, New York. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tatlors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
ECEIVE by the Steamers and Sailing vessels throughout the season, valuable Invoices of 
Spring and Summer Goods, for GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, mavy of which are the con- 
fined Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers and Designers from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, 
LONDON. 
Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 
agr THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 
vertisement ; they have taken the lead of all others for the lastten years. THE PRESENT SE- 
LECTIONS perbeps excel any previously imported. 
*,* Every Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and Furnishing Goods can always be 
seen at 12 PARK PLACE. 











FALL 1856. 
A. &G. A. ARNCU, 
DRAPERS § TAILORS, 303 BROADWAY, 


payers attention to their Stock of Goods for Gentlemen’s Wear. The reputation our house 
has attained for style and quality of work is the surest guarantee we can offer cur cusiom- 


THE LABORATORY OF FLOWERS. 


Flower Flower 
Forme PIESSE & LUBIN, | Farms 
a a 
Nice, | PERFUMERY FACTORS, | Mitcham, 
Italy. Surrey. 


Distillers of the Odour of Plants, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Toilet Powders, Odorous Vinegars, Hiules and Pomatums, Oosmetiques Perfumed Soaps, 
Sachets, &c., &c. 
GEO. E. INGER & CO., 
NO. 399 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
[By Appointment, ] 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
Have received, per steamship Africa, a specimeu case of these choice and elegant Perfumes, 
Amoeag them will ve found 
Freagipecnsian Eternal Perfame from the Holy City, 
Sardiah Nosegay, Australian Wattle, 
Royal Osborne Moss a 
Florence Nightingale, Hangary Water, 
osegay, 
And a variety of others equally recherché. 
Sey rep LRSSE & LUBIN, London. 


IMPROVED SEIDLITZ POWDERS. 


* PREPARED BY 
G. HK. INGER & Co., Pharmaceutists, Successors to T. T. Green, 
399 BROADWAY, COR. WALKER 8T,, NEW YORK. 


N the preparation of these Seidlits Powders, great care has been taken to daytre che- 
mical entering into the composition of this valuable Aperient of the water 
thus rendering them decidedly more efficacious and Tasteless. Being enclosed in TIN FOIL, 
they will remain uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or land journey, 

beimg more palateable than any other yet introduced to the facalty or the public generally. 


s@~ SOLD IN BOXES AT FIFTY CENTS EACH. .e9 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably 1 
formed that mineral waters, under the name of ‘‘ Saratoga’’ water and salts, under 

a?’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
ere persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘‘Con- 
.» whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
itch water ; and the articlesimposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Coogress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Concress Water, fre- 
uently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resu! in serious permanent diffical- 
fies by weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of thestomach and bowels, ofte 
rendering a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pre 
duced by saline catharticsdissolved in ordinary water—while CONGRESS WATER producrs ne! 
ther griping or injurious effectin any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being toni 
as wellas curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, isthe spring, which during sixty- 

three years past has bu iltup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have ded ihe 
the spring with that of the place—thus rr the opportunity for swindlers to fist 
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articles upon the public on the strength of p by the Cong s in 
long series of years. The injury thas inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their ney 
in future refuse the genuine CONGRESS WATER, supposing that they have tried 
is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes g our 
as the old bottles and boxes are Hf bought up by counterfeiters for the age of 
them with their valuelessarticle andselling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; only 

can rely NGRESS WATER none other—and be certain that the cork is oe 
Ie the cork of every bottle of genuine ConcRress Warten, viz: *‘ Congress WateR—C. A 
if without these words, itisa dangerous counterfeit. nds 8a- 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, butin 
even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders ofthe shops. Th 
Gress WATER artificial:y, we have the authority of the celebrated ch A 
as follows: —** It is impossible to recombine the to article of equal 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the nataral water.’’ On writing us, we 
you list of pies, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, encloting draft 
amonnt o you can have it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We 
caution. to buy the genuine Concress WaTER only, ofteliabl 

ing oO cork brand. 

. CLARKE & WHITE 

Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 
YB SUFFERERS FROM CATARRHE !!! 
Get DURNO’S SNUFF by Mail, 
DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER, 


J. DURNO, ALBANY, NWN. ¥. 
AQ Twenty-five Cents per Box, and Six Cents Postage to any part of the United States. 29 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. 
he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at ths World’s Fair 


—and constantly en hand alarge and well assorted Stock of s, Artificial 
Bat t, Trout Flies, &c., &e., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
ral terms. 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, wil! find it to their Interest to calland examine his 
Stock betore waking their purchases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York., 


N. R. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spin ner, acknowledged by experienced Fish- 
mento the best Bait for Trolling ever invented, 











ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
Prepared only and for sale wholesale and retai), by 





ers that their wants will be attended to. 
Having purchased the ixterest of our Uncle in the business, for so many years carried on by 
him and our Father, as well as ourselves, we enjoy a!) the facilities we bad before 'n connection 
with him. 
The Goods for our Fall Stock will be if possible richer and ficerthanever. We bave paid 
great attention to their selectios. BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE ST. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, GUELPH, C. W. 


FEW DOORS FROM THE GRAND TRUNK RAILROAD STATION.—Good ac- 
commodations at all hours for Travellers, Persons in attendance throughout the night, 
Charges Moderate. G. K, SCRIVEN. 





HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 
‘HE above beantifai and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It occupies 
one of the most delightful situations ia the city, at the intersection of Broadway and Fifth 
avenue, Twenty second et eet and Madison Sqaare. 
The house will be kept on the American and European plan, having a Table d’Hote, Restaur- 
ant, and Confectionary, &c., attached. The rooms will be let single or en suite, with or without 
board. The transient visitor will find every accommodation, and as a permanent residence it 
will pe found one of the most deiightful. Its situation is such that all the principal ferries and 
railroad depots can be reached by omnibusses passing at alltimes. As a residence in the sum- 
mer it is unequalled. 
The undersigned assures his friends and the public that no exertion on his part will be want- 
ing to render his guests comfortable. The botel has all the modern improvements, and is fur- 
nished throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, and luxury ot its gust 
ER, Proprietor. 


FRANCIS RI 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS, &c. 


RS. BODSTEIN, (Late Julia L. Northall,) will continue to 
give inst uction in Singing at ber residence, No. 200 ‘leecker street, commencing again 
for the season on Monday, september 15th. Applications to be made at the house. 


RENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.--—-G 
F cial and Classical Hoar: ing and Day School, under the direetion of Prof. EME CHAR 
LIER of Paris, No. 48 Eas, 24th Street, near Maaison Park, will re-open on the 10th of Sep- 
tember next.—German and Spanish Languages. 

KEFERENCES —M. M. R. W. Hows; T. W. Alsop ; Horatio Allen; S. H. Fester; Jas. 
G. King ; Charles P. Leverich ; David Olyphant; and many others whose sons have been un- 
der my care during the past year. 

For full particclars, testimonials, references, &c., prospectus to be had. 


























OST OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, per U. S. Steamer BALT. 
P will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the Lith day of Octo ber, at 10 veleck, rw id 
By lek ISAAC V. FOWLER, P le 


DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 

635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 

ASPBERRIES, Cherries, Green Peas-—(r any other t or 

Vegetable, may be preserved in a perfectly fresh etme by the use of SPRATT’S Patent 

SELF-SEALING CANS. Fall directions for preserving «ll kirds of Fruits and \oqune ac- 

company the Vans. Price for Quarts $2 50 per doz. ; nalf-gallon, $3 50.—N.8. Ail orders, by 
post or otherwise, promptly delivered tree of expense, 'o any part of the City or Brooklyn 

WELLS & PROVOST, Proprietors, No. 331 Pear] Street, near Franklin Square. 





IANOS AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, of 
No. 333 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, agent for ibe saie of many ofthe most celebrated 
makes of Pianos and Melodeors, is offering the: at prices which we advise all who desire to 
purchase to avail themselves of He is also selling his large and well-kuown Cataiogues of Ma- 
sic at one-third off from the regular prices, and will forward the same free of po: e. His of- 
fers to the trade, teachers and schools are of the most favourable character, all of which he will 
be able to fill to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash sysem. The Horace Waters Pi- 
anos are known as among the very best. We are enabled to speak of these iustruments with 
some degree of confidence from personal knowledge of their excellent tone and durable quality, 


—New York Evangelist. 
D benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
DELUC & CO., Chemists. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED COKDIAL ELIXI& OF GARUS 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth 4 venue. 


ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A ma procured by 
applying (post paid) to agus = 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, ©. W. 


- - — ———__ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DIX, EDWARDS & CO., HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

I.—THE GOLDEN DAGON ; Or, Up and Down the Irrawaddi. Being Passages of Adven. 
tures in the Berman Empire. By an American. 12mo., cloth, illustrated title. Price $1, 

The author served as Surgeon on board av English armed steamer during the late Burmese 
war, and in this book gives a most vivid and picturesque account of his remarkable ad 

The fact that so little is known cf the singular people of Burmah—the ** land of the 
Elephant,’’ the ‘* Throne of the Golden Foot’’—and that the present work is the first of its kind 
in a new and most curious field, renders *‘ The Golden Dagou”’ a peculiarly interesting book. 

II —ORIENTAL ACQUAINTANCE. 1n a Series of Letters from Asia Minor. By J. W. 
De Forrest. Lb cents. ate @ tn wo 

These are fresh and most agreeable views, taken from adventageons points of 
those storied fields of Palestine, which have employed already s0 many masterly penctte. Tall oo 
they are of ‘the splendour and the havoc of the East.” The clever sketches of our Oriental 
Acquaintance serve well to show how far this most fruitful of travel-subjects is trom being ex- 








ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tenic Cordal, of great 




















ST OFFICE NOT ICE.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA. &c., per U. 8. Steamer 
-™ ILLINOIS, wiil close at this Office on MUNDAY, the 6th day of October, at 1 o’clock, 


Gm These two books. and all of D., E. & Co’’s Publications are sold by Booksellers gene- 
raliy throughout the United States. here they cannot be procured, copies wil mailed 
D.. 8. & Co. pre-paid on receipt of the advertised price. ‘ ’ a by 

321 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ISAAU V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
Orrice oF RECEIVER oF TAXES, 

No, 32 Chambers Street, (New Court House). 

‘ New-York, June 28, 1856. 

T° AVOID the risks that mast Le gteny | occur from the crowd ot Tax-Payers who put off 
to the latest day, the payment of their Taxes, I have determined to adopt the following 

rule, which wiil be rigidly adhered to durlng my term of office. I shall receive no money after 

2e’clock, P.M. Every officer in this Department is sTRICTLY PROHIBITED from receiving EN- 

VELOPES containing money fd checks tor the pay ment of Taxes. 


y order, HENRY H. HOWARD, Receiver. 
J & J. C. CONROY, 65 Fulton Street 

e and Importers of Fishing Tackle end Fish-Hooks ot 
highest premium) was awarded to J. & 
articles.—The Trade supplied. 


OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 
Pearl St., N. ¥., Importers and Manufacturers, offer for sale at low cash prices 
every variety cf Account books, Paper, Fancy and Staple ges | ; Writing Papers, Notes, 
, Money and Shipping Receipts, Inkstands, Memorandum an Time Books, Pens, Pen- 

cils, Slates, Pen-knives, Chess and Backgammon Boards, &c , and all articles usual! 
the trade. JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY executed at low rates. 


Bill-Heads, &c. 

ASTIFICIAL TEETH.—Dr. Levett, Dentist, respectfully calls 
the attention of the public to the new method of removing teeth and roots, without 

pain or danger to the nervous orem, preparatory to the insertion ot ‘‘new ones,’”’ the con- 

struction of which embracing all ‘*‘ real’’ improvements of the day, being Dr. Levett’s special- 

ity. Established 1835. No. 12 Waverley Place, near broadway. 





AVILION DE FLORA Offers perpetual attractions for Toilet 
Appointments, Bridal Wreaths, Soi: ée Coiffeurs and Head Ornaments, in endless variety at 
JAMES TUCKER’S, 387 Broadway. 





, N. ¥., Manufacturers 
all kinds. The Gold Medal (the 
J.C. C. at the last Fair, as manufacturers of the above 





kept by 
Cards, Circulars, 
Country Merchants are invited to call. 














MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 
upon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. Enamelled and 
sealed to resist the action of dampness. Photographs in every style. 


| Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. 
CLOVE ANODYNE Tooth-Ache Drops.- This simple and effica- 
cious remedy acts so instantly upen the verve of the tooth, that immediate reliefis given. 
1t will not unpleasantly affect the vreath like Kreosote, injure the gums or destroy the enamel 
of the teeth ; the numerous cures it has accomplished are well attested, and it has only to _be- 
come generally known to be as highly appreciated by the Public as ic has long been by Den- 


tists. 
red and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggiets, 100 Fulton Street, New York. 


Durability warran 





Pre 
| Sold also by Druggists generally. 


Ho&LLowa y's PILLS.--Wherever Civilization has penetrated, 

these Pills are in d d. Theat , the lungs, and the intestines, are the organs, 
most astailable by disease in all climates, and upon these, the remedial action of this medicine 
ia rapid, thorough and invartable. Sold at the manutactories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York 








CHAS. SCRIBNER, 377 & 379 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PUBLISHES THIS DAY, 

HE LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. Wish Extracts from his Speeches and ¢- 

ings. By Charles K. McHarg. 1 vol. 12mo., with Portrait and Autograpbs. — 

It is somewhat surprising that no extended biography of so celebraied a map has appeared in 

his own land and language. Carefal inquiry has failed to bring to light any complete biogra- 

phy of him, either in English or French. * * * To make this Life an authentic and interest- 
ing narrative has bees the honest aim of the author. —Zztract from Preface. 


CYCLOPADIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, Be Duyekin 
IYCL’ 27 , . By E. A. &G. L. Duyckine 
Volumes, royal octavo. Sixth Thonsand. 7 ad ® Te 


NOW READY. 
J.T. HEADLEY’S LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 1 vol., octavo, with forty-two superb 
(full-page) Engravings. 

An original work, and entirely different from the author’s ‘‘ Washington and his Generals,”’ 








DR. DORAN’S NEW WORK.— PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


NIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. By Dr. D , author of ‘‘ Table Traits,’’ ** 
Men,’’ &c. 12mo., cloth, $1 25. — ™ wap 


DR. DORAN’S WORKS COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES, viz: 
TABLE TRAITS, with Som Tbem. By Dr. Doran, author of ** it, 
kc. 12mo., cloth, 81 35. ething on Them. By ’ of ** Habits and Men,’? 
HABITS AND MEN, with Remnants of Record Touching the Makersof Both. By Dr. Do- 
ran, author of ‘‘ Table Traita,’’ &c. 12mo., cleth. $1. 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND of the House ot Hanover (the Wives of the four Georges). 
By Dr. Doran, author of ** Habits and Men,”’ &c. 2 vols.,i2mo., cloth. $2 

BY DR. MACKENZIE. 

BITS OF BLARNEY. By R. Shelton Mackenzie. Ll vol. $1. 
LIFE OF CURRAN. By hisSon. Edited by Dr. Mackeozie. 1 vol. $1 25. 
vw O'DOHERTY PAPEKS of Dr. Maginn. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 


THE SHAKSPEARE PAPERS of Dr. a. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 12mo. $1. 
THE HOMERIC BALLADS AND COMEDIES OF LUCIAN. Translated by Dr, Ma- 
inn. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 12mo. $1 00. 

THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie 5 vols. $5. 

SHIEL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 2 vols. $2. 


SIMAI AND PALESTINE, In connection Wii weir Eetecy. By Arth 
A PALES , In con with their tory. y Arthur ‘ 
ey, M A., Canon of Canterbury. . We, Coloared, May 9 and Plates. mn Penrhyn Stan 
** As yet this is the most complete work in the English language upon t . 
tory of ihe lands of the Bible. Mr. — is a thorough Biblical and classi pegged 
traveller of accurate and scientific observation. In the arrangement of tepics he follows the ge 


graphical and not the chronological method. His style is simple and el and 
clear and sound.’ —Independent. legant, and his judgment 


8aTU 
THE HISTORY OF TEXAS, from 
traits and other I 


2 vols., 12mo, 


RDAY, OCTOBER 47TH, 


its first settlement to the Aunexa 
liustrations. By Colonel H. Yoakum of the Texas Bes a ~w re 








aud No. 244 Strand London ; and by all druggists at 25 cents, 6234 cents, and $1 per box. 


i ). $500. 
— J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beckman Street, N. Y. 
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DUNOAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 

CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 
Issue Circuiar Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
Principal Cities of the World. 

ALSO 


Credits , on Messrs. GEO. PEABODY & CO., of London ; and 
for INDIA Sz BUROT Se nO. PEABODY & OO., or on the ORIENTAL 
; BANK CORPORATION, of London, 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
Shanghai, Calcutta. Singapore. 
Bins Rens, Bombay, 


Credi nk of New Svuth Wales of London. 
ts Sor Australie ov tne aN AGENCIES AT eatin tien 

AND NEWCASTLE, 2.40000 e000+%* reTTiTT TT i . 
BRISBARE AND IPsWwic ..e ee» Moreton Bay. 


eeeeaee * +e eeeneee 


*" "yI0TORIA BRANCHES : 
Geelong. 


Kyneton. 
Melbourne. 
CASTLEMAINE,.. 12 soece caveee can eeeverses sae cercnrccecs .. Mount Alexander 
BALARAT, hide 


SANDHURST AGENCY........ Ovaws LGkiCY: * 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
W. Y. & CALIFORNIA BXPRESS & EXCHANGE Co., 
v8. Fe ee on AUD THR SANDWIOR 
TO CALIFORNIA, ORRG 
ATOH AN EXPRESS ALIFORNIA, © “1 


IOFALANDS. by the Mail of each month, 
6 on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 


BREWER & CALDWELL, 


20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 


Issue Bank OF CHARLESTON Bills on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banksin EnGLand, Ine- 
LAND, ScoTLanp and WALES. 
BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B"4 AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America 























has branches or agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected 
oWroee se See Nieent Bscbange, the eharge will be uniformly }¢ per ce 

and credits , and bills purchased and collected on kngland 
the British Provinces, in North America and Australia. 


RICHARD BELL, 
F. H. GRAIN. 


nt. 
, Ireland Scotland, 





} No. 29 William Street, New York. 






















( RO n Bankers, Ne. 5 Rue de la Paix 
ON UN RON ee oo Sr CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Also, OIROULAR 
OF CREDIT on the fe’ cities :— 
Brussele, Iberg, Rome, 
Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, . 
6, The Hage, Marseilles Seville, 
Cairo, Lausanne, — — 
1 ick, ] ine 
" conn eee: Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, Lisbon, ‘08c0 ’ 
Dresden, ’ Liege, Manich Stockholm, 
Florence, don, Naples Trieste, 
Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
Geneva, Lueca, Pau, Venice, 
Gibraltar, Lyo Palermo Vienna, 
Hi ’ adrid, Wiesbaden, 
en, Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. 
Breslau, Malaga, Riga, 


Office —No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
@THELING BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit. 


MISS WARNHER’S NEW BOOE. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
Will Publish on the 20th of September, 
LLS OF THE SHATEMUC. By Miss Warner, author of ‘‘The Wide, Wide 
tee Sy ” One Vol., 12mo., over £00 ae. 4 Cloth $1 25 ; Illustrated edition, $1 50. 

The author of the “* Wide, Wide World’’ needed not anotber introd to American readers 
when she laid betore them ‘* The Hills of the Shatemuc.”” The tame of Miss Warner as & supe- 
rior romance-writer, was secured to her even had 
‘gent worh. Many a hand will welcome her now, and many an eye will 


she not given out such @ treasure as the pre- 
A 7 in ae 

euch as have heretofore ¢ ed the spell of her writings. They w 
they are —, a mm a of oun excellence— th at they are entering into the thought- 











‘eel the assurance 
with impressive distinciness, 


presence of one whoce gift it is to draw recog " 
@ canvas of impregnable pri: ciplea and truth. Sueh is the volume before us. It is such a 
cory as all of us see and jearn. many a time through life. We are charmed with the freshness 


individuality of the subject matier ; we become absorbed in the rogu/ar and beautiful un- 

of the pereonality of each member of the group ; we grow tearfally earnest and bet- 

ter under the kindly influences so graceful’y thrown abont us by means of Christian counsel and 
truth. The book will effect more good than a myriad of direct homilies, and we sre certain that 
will fiod a most welcome home with the better cless of people everywhere.—Home Journal, 


the orders for this work in advance of publication are quite large, those who wish a sup- 
of the first edition should semd ea:ly orders. As «n evidence of the popularity of the au- 
in England, the English Publishers print 20,000 copies of The Hiils of the Shatemuc, as a 
first edition ! 
D. Appleton & Co., have nearly ready. 


GARB TING TOO LATE, by Geo. Wood, Author of Peter Schlemibi. 1 vol. 1?mo. 
ASHINGTON’S PERSUNAL MEMOIRS, with Illustrations ; by Mrs. Kirkland.., 
SCOTTISH CHIEFS ; by Jane Porter, with Steel-plate Illustrations. 


MOZART’S PIANO FORTE WORKS, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, WITH AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


Edited by CIPRIANI POTTER, 
Principal Proteseor of Harmony and Composition in the Royal Academy of Music in London. 


. 





Vol. 1. Airs with Variations Bound in cloth... .....ss+eesses os cccesces OM 
t Dew” “ eT SLICER | PAP AEM ate eee 
+ Fo ‘orte Sonatas, ys St sae teens 00s 000 60 600 cog eee He 4 

0. PEs 4s 656 60 0sbR bee cba bee 
6. Sonatas for P. F. and Violin. Boundiacloth.......... ° ee 425 
> Do. do. do. ne rg SOL asa 4.0008604 508 “Se 
8. Quarietis and Quintetts, ‘ 7 sveeroaccods coccce OD 
9. Trios for P. F , Violin and Cello, ** Ot vee deedeesie cocteses, C@ 


Each piece in the above volumes is published separately. 

The tect of the collection and republication of Mosart’s Pianoforie works in the middle of 
the t century, shows that timc, instead of diminisni tamped their 1 an 

value. They are, indeed, true works ot art, as useful as they are beaatiful. Out of this school 

came the memorable artists Hummel and J. B. Cramer—players whose rs expressed the 

feeling ot music with which their nature was imbued ; and if we may still hope to find 

rs amor g the young, it must be by a train of studies similarly conducted. 








successo 
NOVELLO’S CATALO No. 4, containing an Analytical and Thematique Index to the 
above works to be had gratis at 389 Broadway, or forwarded te address on receipt of one cent 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
889 Broadway, N. ¥.; and at 69 Dean street, and 35 Pouliry, London. 


WILDER'S PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE. 


“as only Salamander Safe made. ari the 
Best Fire Proof Safe in the World. 
Secured with Wilder’s Patent Powder and Burglar Proof Lock. Ai Safes Made by us 


Warranted Free from Dampness. 





Nortics.—Silas C. Herring no longer makes or sells this celebrated Fire Proof Safe, his license 


ired. 
Depots, No. 122 Water street, near Wall, New York, No 22 Walnut and 9 Granite streets. 


Philadelphia, and No. 12 Well street, Chicago, Ill. 
B. G. WILDER & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 





‘from 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 


Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST 


ARTHOR WILLMER, Agent 
CHARLE: WILLMER, ; 3 
Tole derest, Liverpool. 07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 





LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
to subseribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 


INES. 


ue SUBSCRIRER OFFERS FO ALE THE FOLLOWING WINES AT THE LOW- 
est market prices which have been imported from the frst houses on the continent of Eu- 


e. vin 
RH ABLIS.—A flinty flavoured, delicate, dry Wine, grown on stony soils near Meursa't, 


France 

HOCK.—Neirsetiener, Branaberger, Rudesbe'mer, Steinberger and Johannisoerger, of supe- 
rior quality. Also Steinwein in Bocksbeutels; tuil bodied and finty flavoured, produced on 
the rocky soils in the vicinity of Wirzbargh. J 
SAUTERNE.—Comprising Haut aud Chateau Yquem of 1847, fine flavour and quality, rich 


di A 
OLARET.—A large and varied assortment of natural Bordeaux Wives, consisting of Chateau 


Wines have a vi ency natoral to the Bargundy growths, they are racy and aromatic, 
appetizing a caieatenennes ao | wil be found a desirable variety as a Dinner diink during the 


OO AINT PERAY AND MOSELLE MOUSSEUX.—Thete are dry Wises, distinguished for 
an exquisite bouquet wish 4 fine fall and fruity flavour, and will be fuund a desirable variety for 
© like sparkling beverages. - 
 OHAMPAG NEL Fleur de Siliery, Sillery Monssenx, Versenay and Cabinet Wines of the 
choicest qualities from the first houses in Champagne. Also, Sillery Sec, or still Champagne, 

remarkable for an aromatic flavour not found im the Sparkling Wines. 
SHERRY.—Maonranvilla, Vino de Pasto, Amontillado, Montilla, Oloroso. Ashburton, Vieto- 
ria, Albert, and other choice qualities ; with ordinary Table Wines, in cask and bottle. 
MADEIRA —Of various grades, some very choice of the years 1884, 1886 and 1888 unrivalled 
by avy on sale in the U. 8. ’ 

PORT.— Vintage wines of snper'or quality, rich, full and fruity, including a small lot bottled 
in Oporto of the years 1820, 1852 and 1534, surpassing any on sule in this market irrespective of 


PNOGNAC BRANDY.—Old importations of 1803, 1818, and other years, the real Cognac 


Spirit, distilled from Wine. 
SOOTCH MALT WHISKEY—JAMAICA RUM—HOLLAND SCHEIDAM—BOURBON 
AND MONONGAHELA WHISKEY, all of which will be found fine flavoured, mellow and 


id. 
» ga The following can be had in Pint Bottles :—Chablis, Claret, Table Burgundy, Saint Pe- 


, and Champagne. 
= BEVERAGES. 
MANZANILLA. 


The Wine is of a delicate straw colour, and extremely wholesome ; it strengthers the stomach’ 
withont heating or inebriating like ordinary Sherry ; it is universally drunk by the natives of 
Jerez, who prefer it on account of its being much lighter, and so eminently free from acidity. 
All classes are passionately tond of it, since the absence of alcehol enables them to drink more 
of it than of stronger beverages, while its dry quality acts as a tonic. 

Although the origin of the name is disputed, there is little doubt that its real etymology is to 
be found in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavour of the camomile (Manzanilla) which 
are used by our doctors to mike a m-dicinal tea, and by those of Spain for fomentations. If its 
eulogistic consumers are to believed, the Wine surpasses the tea ia hy gelan qualities, none, say 
they, who drink it are ever troubled wit) gravel, stone or gout ; and as a standard dinuer wine, 
it is pronounced by competent judges equal to any imported. 


SAINT PERAY CHAMPAGNE, 


When to any ssirt I pray, Though till then, I had not beard 
It shall be to Saint Peray, Anght about bim ere a third 
He alone of ali the brood, Of. litre passed my lips 
Ever did me any good. All saints else were in eclipse— 
Many I have found that are For his geutle sptrit glided 
Humbugs in the Calendar. With such magic into mine, 
That methoght such bliss as I did 
’fwas in Provence, near Vaucluse, Poet never drew from wine. 
Hard by the Khone, I found asaint 
Gifted with a wonderous juice. 
Potent for the worst complaint. 
’T was at Avignon that first— 
In the witching time of thirst— 
To my brain tae knowledge came 
Of this blessed Catholic’s name ; 
Forty miles of dnet that day 
Mace me we!cote Saint Peray, 
This Wine, so happlly panegyrized by the t, (T. W. Parsons), is one of the best growths 
of the Rione, and is characterized by its delicacy and +prightliness, and a flavour that partakes 
of the odour of the violet and raspberry. It is an excellent light dinner Wine, and preferred by 


to Champagne. 
—s BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 


The delight and solace of the Indian subaltern in his fuming bungalow, the worthy rival of 
brandy pawnee ; the drink without w no tiffin can ‘be complete, no journey by dawk pos- 
sible ; the favourite drink of lord and bagman, duchess and nurse ; the much admired tonic 
for invalid+, and persons of weak interiors. 

The above SEVER AGES differ from those in ordinary use, from their not be*nz subjected to 
a treatment with the view of rendering them stronger and more palateable—the taste for them 
in most cases is acquired, but they invariably improve upon acquaintance ; and will be found 
particularly well suited to those in whom the stronger kinds usually produce febrile action. 


Imported and for sale by THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver street, N. Y. 


- HUNGARIAN WINES. 7h 


Te SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A, 
JALICS & CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store andin Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (includ- 
ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to $20 per dozen—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 

No. 102 Fulton Street. 


Rest he gave me, and refi clion— 
Cnastened hopes, calm retrospection— 
Sofcened images of sorrow, 

Bright forebodings of the morrow— 
Charity for what is past— 

Faith in something good at last. 


| 
| 








THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 

delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rareiy met with in 


this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BKANDIES $600 pergalion. $1500 per dozen. 
Warranted 4th proot, as Imported. 
EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 

**GROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy wil! do well to 
ry this. $3 00 per gallen. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00. 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE STILTON CHEESE, &c., 


For Sale by ABRTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New York. 


ALLSOPP’S HAST INDIA PALE ALE. 


T THE SOLICITATION OF MANY OF MY WHOLESAL® CUSTOMERS, I HAVE 
placed on draught this well-known English Ale, brewed in Burton-on-Trent, ana respect- 
fuily solicit the patronage of those who are acquainted with its peculiar and whol quali- 

ties. E. G. MENDUM, 
Wine Vaults, 18 Wali Street. 


FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 13% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Oppostte the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS 


Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 


AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most approved 
brands of Cham e, including tneirown MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 


ret and Hock Wines. 

The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
The Choicest Brands of Segars. 
All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 
A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated Burtincton Haus, Westpha- 
lia Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 


which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and ali the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 

over TWO MILLION OF ACRES of Farming Lands, in tracts of 40 acres and upwaras, 
on long credits and at low rates of interest. 
These lands were granted by the Government, to aid in the construction of this Railroad, 
and inclade some of the richest and most fertile Prairies in the State, interspersed here and 
there with magnificeut groves of oak and other timber. The Road extend from Chicago. on the 
North-East, to Cairo at the South, and from thence to Galenaand Dunleith, in the North-west 
extreme of the State, and #s ail the lands lie within fifteen miles on each side of this Road, 
ready and cheap means are afforded by it for transporting the products of the lands to any of 
those points and from thenes to Kastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rayid growth 
of flourishing towns aud villages along the line, and the great increase of population by immi- 
gration, &c., afford a substantial and growing home-demand for farm produce. The soil 
is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, is gently rolling and peculiarly fitted for 
grazing cattle and sheep, or the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, &c. Economy in cultivating 
and great productiveness, are the well-known characteristics of Illinois lands. Trees are not 
required to be cut down, stumps grabbed. or stone picked off, as is generally the case in cultiva 
ting new land in the older States. The first crop cf Indian corn, planted on the newly broken 
sod, usually repays the costs of plowing and fencing. Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is 
sure to yield very large profits. A man with __—- and two yoke cf oxen will break one and a 
half to two acres per day. Contracts can be made far breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from 
$2 to $2 50 peracre. Hy judicious m ment, the land may be plowed and fenced the first, 
and under & Atgh state of cultivation the second year. Corn, grain, cattle, Ac., will be for- 
warded at reasonable rates to Uhicago, for the Eastern market, and to Cairo for the southern. 
The larger yiela on the cheap lands of Illinois, over the high priced lands in the Eastern and 
Middle States, is known to bs much more than sufficient to pay the ¢ifference of transportation 
to the Kastern market. Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and is a 
chesp and desirable fuel. It can be delivered at several points along the Road at $1 50 to $4 
eS Wood can be bad at the same rates per cord. Those who think of settling in Iowa or 

innesota, should bear in mind, that lands there, of any value. along the water courses and 




















BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon. 


for many miles in'and, have been disposed of ;—that for those located in the interior, there are 
no conveniences for transporting the produce to market, Railroads not having m introdnced 
there. That to send the produce of these lands one or two hundred miles by wagon to market 
would cost much more than the expense of cultivating them; and henee, Government lands 
thus situated, at $1 25 per acre, are not so good investments as the land of this Company at the 
prices fixed. The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands in Kansas and Nebraska, for 








The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. although vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 

rating Room upon the xame fioor with the Gallery, greater, ans every hundred miles the prodace of those lands are carried, either ia wagons or inter - 

liection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. rupt ions, i the expense of water tr+ nsportation, which must be borne by the 

Life and Cabinet.and Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and | 8¢ttlers, in the reduced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are incomes from 

Water rs. their farms, snd of course on their investments. annually and every year reduced. The great 

AMBROTY PES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more darable and perfect than any known | fertility of the lands now offered for sale by this Company, and thair consequent yield over 

of portraiture. those of the Eastern and Middie States, is much more than sufficient to pay the difference in the 

from old » Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large namber can | ©°8t of transportation, especiaily in view of the facilities farnished by this Road, and others 

be prod ata expense, Daguerreotypes in every style. with which it connects, the eperations of which are not interrupted by the low water of summer 
M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York RIOe AnD tan 

’ * |. PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT.—The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to 

, quality, &c. Contracts tor deeds may be made during the year 1856, stipulating the 


THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 


AVING REDUCED THRIR PRICES TO CORRESPON 
cost of Saltpetre, continue to offer their well. known brands ot 


Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. : 


Also Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising af 
lities and k required oy the trade, guaranteed to give  eeteation * fall assortment of qua- 
The of their POWDER, which has now enjoyed the highest reputation for more than 


twenty five years, will be found unsu by any other manu 

For Sale by the principal dealers, and also at the office of the Company in this city 
No. Wall, corner of Water Street. 4 

A. E. DOUGLASS, Secretary A. G. HAZARD, President. 








D WITH THE REDUCED 


ture of the kind in the world. 


purchase money to be paid in five annual instalments The first to become due in two years from 
the date ef contract, and the others annually thereafter, The last payment will become due at 
the end of the sixth year from the date of the contract. Interest will be charged at only 
three per cent. perannum. Asa-security to the performance of the contract, the first two 
ears’ interest must be paid in advance, and it mast be understood that at least one-tenth of the 
and purchased shall yeerly be brought under cultivation. Twenty per cent. from the credit 
Price will be deducted for cash. The Company's construction boads will be received as cash. 
KEADY FRAMED FARM BUILDINGS, which ean be set up in ® few days, can ba ob- 
tained from responsible persons —They will be 12 feet by 2) feet divided into one living and 
three bed-rooms, and wili cost complete set up on ground chosen anywhere along the Road 
$150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at propor: 
tionate rates. ‘he Company will forward all the ma-erials tor such buildings over their road 
prempty. 4 +X oa poe nts with oun — be made to supply pres burehas ing the Com- 
pany’s lands with ‘encivg materi js, agriculiural tools, and an outfit of provisio 5 
ty, at the lowest wholesale prices. - . =n aoc 
Ic is believed that the price, long credit, 


and low rate of interest, charg 
will enables man with a few hundred do! 


jars in cash and ordinary industr 
independent before all the purchase money becomes due. 


ed for these lands, 
y, to make himself 
In the mean time, the rapid settle- 





given, tha’ at the General Election to be held in this State on the Tuesday eu 
Monday of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit : 


district, composed of the First, Second, Third, Fifth and Eighth war 


of the statute in such se and provided 





October 4 





TATE OF NEW YORK, Se 
1856,—To the Sheriff of the City an 





cretary’s Office, Alban 

d Counts? of New York: — Sir ¥>,Am is ete} 
cceeding the first 
A Governor, in the place of Myron H. Clark. 

A Lieatenant-Governor, in p)ace of Henry J. Raymond. 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Cornelius Gardiner. 

An Inspector of Siate Prisons, in the place of Thomas Kirkpatrick. 

A Clerk of the Court of Appeals, in place of Benjamin F. Harwood, deceased. 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 

Thirty-five Electors of President aod Vice-President of the United States. 

A Representative in the Thirty-fifth Congress of the United States, for the Third Congressional 
ds in the city and county of 


Lafite, Chateau Margaux, Chateaa Larose, and fine Table Wines of the years 1846 and 1848, old | New York. 
ing) 5 Also, a Representative int he said Congress for the Fourth Congressional distri osed 
ABLE BURGUNDY.—Faller bodied but of equal purity with natural Bordeanx ; these | of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Fourteenth wards of the said city ye county yhubaeine 


Also, a Represertative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congrersional district, composed of 


the Seventh and Thirteenth wards of the said city and county, and the Thirteenth, Fourteenth 
ieee = Sixteenth 7 in the city of yy in the county of King’. , 
Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the sixth Congresrional district, ¢ posed 
the Eleventh, Fifteenth and Seventeenth wards of the eity of New York. = of 
Also, a Kepresentative in the said Congress for the Seventh Congressional district, composed 
of ee wy 7 Steen ond Tpestioth wards of the site of How Cork. 
Also, & Representative in the said Congress for the Eighth Congressional district, posed 
ot the Twelfth, Kigt h, Ninet Twentieth, Twenty-first and Twenty dee 





second wards of 


the city of New York. 


City and County officers are also to be elected :— 
A Mayor, ia the place of Fernando Wood. 


A Ciiy Judge, in the place of Elisha S. Capron. 
Two Governors of the Almshouse, in the places of Isaac Bell, jr., and Simeon Draper. 
Alvo, sixteen members of Assembly for said city and county. 
All whose terms of office wi!l expire on the last day of December next. 
Yoars respectfully, N. P. STANTON, Jr , Deputy Secretary of State, 
Sheriff's Office, New York, August doch, 1266. 
The aboveis published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the requirements 
AMES ©. WILLET, fheriff of tne City and Geunty of Ne 
All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week 


w York. 
until the 


election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid before 
the Board of Supervisors, and passed tor payment, See Revised Statutes, Vol. I. chap. 6, title 
8, article 3, part 1, page 140. 





AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
Company.—C, R. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, ~~~ 
pub- 





simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in all respects to the wants of private dwellings, 
lic and private schools 


churches, colleges, factories, fonaderies. hotels, wateri 
well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by applying to C. R. 
& CO., No. 74 Wall-street, N. ¥ 


Woopwouttt 


HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—ME 
KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture a 





thet cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst secrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. (Roth 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofite value, all 


He has tried it in over eleven bundred cases, and never failed except ix two case 


within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles will cure a nursing sore month. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on thet ace 
Two or three botties will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to ve bottles will curethe worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure all humonr in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ct ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum, 
Five to eight bottlee will cure the worst case ofacrofala 
A benefit it alwaysexperienced from the first bottle, and # perfect cure whenthe abovequan- 
uy is taken. 

othing look ssoimprobahle tothose who havein vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
humour in thesystem ; yetitisa fixed fact. If yon have a hnmour it has tostart. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peadled over a thou- 
sand bottles of itin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of itin every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave it to children a year old : to 
eld ple ofsixty. I have seen poor, any wormy looking cnildren, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 
To those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottlewillalwayscureit. It gives great re- 
lefin catarrh and digziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been reguiated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but yon mast not be 
alarmed —they alwvy* disappear in from fourdaysto a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourselflike a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiumes of it that ever map listened to. 
No change of diet ever nevessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough ofit. 
Price$i. Mannfactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 
AGENTS :—Charles H, Ring, NewYork ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co,. 115 Carter Street, New Orleans. 











ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
and Manufacturers of fine Uhemicals, Drags. Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 

London and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. 

635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


ASCHALL’S FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.—This efficacious 

and safe Medicine is receiving the approval ot all who have experienced its virmes. The 
following letter from one who is we!l known in theliterary world and tothe readers ofthe Albion 
is one among many received : 











Britisu Conscviate, NORFOLK Va., 18th February, 1856. 

My Dear Sir—Yon tell me not to give any testimony in regard to the efficacy of the Remedy 
Paschall, unless I do so berg yo I not only do se willingly, but gladly, for I think it may be 
of great service to the public to have it generally known. 
I have had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; but I have recommended the remedy 
in many instances to triends who were suffering from Ague they could not throw off, and I have 
owned — Aa it to fail in effecting acure. In many instances a very few doses have prodaced 
that result. 
You are perfectly at liberty to make nse of this letter, and from my knowledge of your inte- 
grity and uprigh'ness of character, Lam suretbatall you do publish will be equally t-uthful 
and sincere with that of Yours faithfully a. t. JAMES. 
To Mr. Edward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 
.. B.S. MORRIS, 256 Aren Street, Philadelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. For sale 

by HENRY HAVILAND, 23 Jobn Street, New York, aud by Druggisis generally im the 
United States, Canadas, Provinces, and West Indies. 








Rt YOU GETTING BALD? Is your Halr t 

you wish to cultivaie good Whiskers and Moustaches? Your 
glossy? Your head to be cool, comfortable, and free of dandrnff_? Mothers! are your children 
to bave luxuriant heads of hair? Then use BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, which never 
fails in its unerring effects. Price 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents and $1 50 per bottle BOGLE’S 
BALM OF CYTHERIA stands unrivalled for eradicating Pimples, aud beautifying the Com- 
plexion. Price 50 cents. Inventor and Proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Drng- 
gists everywhere. 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCH COMPANY. — 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


INSTITUTED 1805. 


‘J°HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPER ATION FIFTY YEARS. 
The Profits of 1855, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 
course of payment. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information can be had on application at the Agency, 
44 WALL STREET. . 
ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN. 


-~ 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SCOIBTY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late Nationa) Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UN(TRD STATE, 
New York, August 1, 1555. 5 
[HE Undersign. compeoky give notice that the name ofthe Navional Loan Fund Life Assuraase 
Society of London, has been changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 1 
THE IN©PERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms, 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Caleb Barstow, 


Robert J. Dillor, 
©, Edward Habicbt, B. F. Wheelright, 
Henry Ludlam, 


qd. 
Sees Sant, J. G@. Holbrooke. 


urning Grey? Do 
hair to” be soft, silky and 








Jehn J. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 
Fanning C. —, 
Daniel Parish, Paul Spofford, i 
SoricitoR—Robert J. Dillon. | Oqusuitine Coumsni-nJ. W. Gerard, 
Mepicai Examiners—S. 8. Keene.—. ly . 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, affording thereby every 
sit!) advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, 


ettlement of Claims, &c. ; 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claim are adjusted and 


id without reference to London. 
PeThe Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between nd 2 o’clock, P.M. 
ital Stock 


or “1 eited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 i» depos? n the hands of the Comptrolicr o 
the State of New York for the renefit of all Poliey-holders in the United States. 


K. HABICHT 
5: G. HOLBROOKE, ¢ General Agents. 


THE GLASGOW & NEW YORK STEAMSHIP Co.'s 
SPLENDID AND POWERFUL STEAMERS. 
EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons....-.-. .-eee-Wm, Cumming, commander. 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons .......++++..+ +++ Robert Craig, commander, 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons. . . John Duncan, commander. 
Ave appointed to sail 
From Glasgow. 





+ 


From New York. 








RK, Tuesday, September 2,| NEW YORK, Saturday, Sept’r. 30, at noon. 
veascow, ae ah Be ptember 16,| GLASGOW, Saturday, Oct’br. 11, at noon. 
EDINBURGH, Wednesday, October 15, | EDINBURGH, Saturday, Nov’r. 15, at noon, 

: RATES OF PassaGE. nr New York 
From Glasgow. rom New York. ~ 
First Class ..... mes: wae se 15 guineas | First Class....... ERE pebacs e+e 875 00 
Sieerage, found with cooked provi- Steerage, found with cooked provi- 
BIOWB... cesses. vee ees ces, 8 Binns BIODS . 0... cc ces cece coe cee cceee OO 
An Experienced Surgeon attached to each Steamer, 


For Freight or passage, 
New York City bills or 


THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S SPLENDID IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Are intended to Sail as tolowe: Philadelphia. nike 
soe cceesOC 


apply to J. MoSYMON, 17 Broadway N. Y. 
Gold only taken. : 





From Liverpool. 


Kangaroo.........- eeeeceeeeeQOCt, 22] Kangaroo ....--.- ees sees 2 

City of Manchester... ............Nov. 5] City of Manchester ..... seeeee cess OCt, 16 

City of Baltimore ... 0.65 cee seeeee Nov. 19 | City of Baltimore... .. tos eeeceee Oct, 30 

Kamgarood... 0.0 oes cee ceecces ... Dec. 3 Kangaroo. 6 bbe obs Véb'S voc teceb eg emees 1D 
BOTeS as ” From Philadelphia. 


From Liverpool 


Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms....... $90 | Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms,, . 21 


. n Three do. State-rooms,.....,. 65] Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms,...17 
Ssbin; Ns Forward State-rooms,,....... 55] Cabin, in Forward State-rooms. ....15 
including Stewards’ fees. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS.—A timited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken 
and found in a¥ much Provisions as required: From Philadelphia, $30 ; from Liverpool, 4 
Certificates of Passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 


friends, at corresponding rates. 4 with improved water tight compartments, and each vessel 


guiness 


i 

















HE ART OF DYEING HUMAN HAIR is but very tm rerfect ment of the country will irv : Thee cSteamships are conustracte 
] ec ry will probably have increased their value four or five fold. Wh o arg 

getentecs even by those who make = greatest pretensions. The most oft tbe po} dy an experienced person will accompany applicants, to give information and aid in selecting lands. eo Sy ate eee ee one ei apwards.—All goods sent to the Agents in Philadelphia and Li- 

Heir Beane day may, for the time, colour the hair. but soon to be succesded by a tarnished Circulars, containing numerons instances of suecessful farming, signed by respectable and | ven" 1 wil ‘betee: ded with economy and despatch.—For Freight or Passage, apply to 

green or other unsightly a ce. BOGLE S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE is void of these | well-known farmers living in the neighborhood cf the Railroad lands, thronghout the State— | "PO! Wilt be lorwar JOHN G@. DAL, Agent, 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia ‘ 

noxious properties. It instantly dyes the hair a beautiful natural black or brown, which nei | Also the cost of fencing, ap of cattle, expense of barvesting, threshing, &c., by contract—or any SABKL & CORTIS, 177 Broadway, New York. 

ther water nor sunshine will tarnish iu the least ; and “to make assurance doubly sure’? bis | Other information—will be cheertully gives, on avoulication, either personally or by letter, in Or, moeeeererseneenent + 
eee to refund the money if the most perfect ‘satisfaction is not given. Price | English, French, or Ge-wan, addressed to ’ —— — ee 

omg) $1 00, and $1 £0 per case. Inventor, W. BOG LE, Boston, and sold by Druggists every JOHN WILSON, Lasd Commissioner of the Illinois Central R. R. Co ws. YOUNG. WwW. YOUNG & co., PROPRIETORS. 

Office in Illimois Cen, Railroad Depot, Chicago. Til. 8. J. AMERN. OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 











